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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_.@——— 
HE air is full of rumours about the coming Session, few of 
which probably will prove true, the Opposition always 
finding, when Members assemble, that their temper differs some- 
what from what was expected. At present, the leading ideas are 
that the debate on the Address will prove of awful length; 
that the Portuguese affair will be sharply criticised; that the 
talk about the Parnell Commission will be at once savage and 
interminable ; that the whole condition of Ireland is to be dis- 
cussed, with the usual acrimony against Judges and police; that 
a sharp attack will be made on the Home Office in relation 
to some failures to prosecute ; and that opposition will be pro- 
mised to all the principal measures to be introduced by 
Government,—that is, Free Education, Land-purchase in 
Treland, and the transfer of the obligation to pay tithe from 
occupier to owner. As the Report of the Parnell Commission 
is not yet out, the Irish Party cannot be certain as to the 
material it will afford them ; and for the rest we shall see, the 
only thing certain being that the Session will be made as useless 
as possible. That course, however, has been tried before with- 
out the slightest effect, except that of compelling Unionists to 
believe that Radivals only desire the good of the country 
when the initiative of legislation is in their own hands. That 
is bardly a popular impression to create; but continued 
obstruction will certainly in the end create it, with this result 
among others, that at the General Election the cry of “ fair- 
play ” will be a formidable weapon in Conservative hands. 








The language of the Portuguese Press against the English 
“thieves,” grows fiercer and fiercer. A determined effort 
is being made to boycott English goods; and it is said 
that in one theatre at least in Lisbon, tickets are not sold to 
English applicants. One raving maniac, indeed, calls upon 
the Lisbon mob, if the British fleet appears in the 
Tagus, to seize the British colony in Lisbon and mas- 
sacre them all, men, women, and children, so that the 
capital may at least, even in its fall, enjoy the luxury 
of vengeance. It does not appear, however, that the British 
residents are attacked; the more sober papers, the Hcono- 
mista in particular, are warning their countrymen against 
foolish threats which do not injure England; and the 
Government, besides superseding the Governor of Mozambique, 
professes full determination to keep its agreement. The point 
of interest now is to understand what the Colonial authorities 
are doing, and on this subject nothing authentic has reached 
England. It is probable they will obey; but they may be 
instigated by their friends at home to resist, in hope of a 
vote of indemnity from the next Parliament. 


France is drifting fast towards a policy of Protection. The 
Protectionist Deputies from towns have come to an agree- 





tection in the abstract. This was clearly shown in the election 
on Tuesday of a Bureau or Standing Committee of fifty-five 
Members to which all Customs Bills are to be referred. When 
it was elected, it was found to contain only seventeen Free- 
traders and thirty-eight Protectionists, of whom twenty-eight, 
a majority in themselves, are of a decided type. They are 
resolved, it is admitted, to disallow the Treaties of Commerce 
which expire before the end of 1891, and so, as they put it, to 
“enfranchise France ;” but they have most difficult questions 
of detail to decide. Every interest wants, of course, to be 
protected; but a good many think the protection of other 
interests would half-ruin themselves. M. Léon Say, who 
is elected, will group the Free-traders and doubtful Pro- 
tectionists together, and there would be good hope of 
a compromise, especially as the expiration of the treaties 
will set other nations free to threaten reprisals; but, un- 
fortunately, the path of the Protectionists is smoothed for 
them by the state of the finances. More revenue must be 
obtained, even if reductions are made in civil expenditure, and 
the dread of direct taxation, especially through the Income- 
tax, is so acute, that the public may insist on Customs duties 
being raised. This tendency is increased, also, by the vivid 
impression that most of the exports of France are indis- 
pensable,—wine which cannot be grown elsewhere, sugar made 
cheap by bounties, and manufactures with a special stamp on 
them of French taste. 


Mr. Morley spoke in the Philharmonic Hall. Liverpool, on 
Wednesday, and reargued the Irish Question at considerable 
length, but without throwing any new light upon it. He said 
that Ireland fills the mind of Parliament to the exclusion of 
all other topics, and will fill it till Home-rule is granted; and 
that Ireland chokes the time of Parliament with business, and 
will choke it till Home-rule is granted ; and then he advocated 
a form of Home-rule subject absolutely to the revision of the 
Parliament at Westminster, which will leave the mind of Par- 
liament still more burdened with Ireland than ever before, 
and the time of Parliament choked with three times as much 
Treland as now. He argued from the funds which have come 
in to the Irish Tenants’ Defence Association, that the policy 
of the Government is afailure. That would not be our inference, 
but rather that the Land question is really the root of the 
whole matter, which is just what Mr. Morley, at very great 
pains and very great length, denied. If the Land question 
were ever so finally settled, he says,—but he does not intend it 
to be settled without Irish Home-rule,—the Irish Home-rule 
question would be as lively as ever, and this he argues from the 
very inadequate premisses that some of those tenants who 
have bought their land under the Ashbourne Act have also 
subscribed to the Defence Association, which they very likely 
may have felt compelled to do as a precautionary measure 
against boycotting, just because they had availed themselves 
of the Ashbourne Act. 


Mr Morley, of course assuming that all the complaints made 
of injustice in the decisions of Magistrates and Judges in 
Ireland are in substance just complaints, asserted that with a 
Legislature and Administration on the spot, the temper of the 
Magistrates and Judges would be absolutely revolutionised. 
We have little doubt of it, and that is just what we fear. There 
is now a good deal of resolute resistance to the tyrannical 
temper of the Parnellite majority. There would then be no 
such resistance. When Mr. Morley can show us that favourites 
of the Irish people, like Mr. William O’Brien and the two 
Mr. Redmonds, for example, really wish to do justice as between 
the majority and the minority, he may be able to persuade us 
that the revolution in the administration of justice that he so 
ardently yearns for, will not he « triumph of popular injustice, 
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But Mr. Morley, with one view of the facts in his mind, cannot 
easily convince those who have an opposite view of the facts in 
their minds. He concluded by an eloquent repudiation of the 
Federal principle, and a vindication of the supremacy of the 
Parliament at Westminster, which, as we have shown in 
another column, is absolutely and hopelessly inconsistent with 
the policy he desires, and the reasons for which he desires it. 

Mr. Morley spoke again at the Liverpool Reform Club on 
Thursday. He expected that Mr. Gladstone would be revising 
the Constitution of the United Kingdom in his eighty-fifth 
year, as the late President Adams did that of the State of 
Massachusetts in his seventy-fifth year. He dwelt on the 
declaration of the Tories and of Lord Hartington that any 
Home-rule measure passed by a Gladstonian Parliament 
would certainly be rejected by the House of Lords; but he 
was not candid enough to explain that the ground on which 
that declaration has been founded and justified, is that Mr. 
Gladstone appears inclined to refuse to place before the 
country, previously to the dissolution, the general outline of 
his plan for connecting Ireland with Great Britain after a 
separate Legislature and Administration have been conceded 
to Ireland. Mr. Morley’s own advice as to the reform of the 
House of Lords, is to leave it very much as it is, only allowing 
Peers to enter the Lower House if they elect to do so, and 
withdrawing from the House of Lords the veto on any Act of 
Parliament that has been previously twice carried by the 
House of Commons. We hold that Mr. Morley is looking in 
the right direction for reform, but should very much prefer the 
introduction of the principle of the Referendum, which acts 
so well in Switzerland. It would humiliate the House of 
Lords much less, and very likely even might sometimes unex- 
pectedly strengthen and support its authority. On the Educa- 
tion question, Mr. Morley warned the country against throwing 
more power into the hands of what he called “ clergymanism ” 
by remitting the school-fees. He did not explain how re- 
mitting school-fees could increase the power of the clergy over 
denominational schools. But “clergymanism” is a good 
brick to heave at religious teachers. 


Sir George Trevelyan spoke at Doncaster on Tuesday. He 
began with saying that a bouquet of white flowers which had 
been presented to him by the Women’s Liberal Association 
typified the purity of the Liberal Party, which lived by 
“purity.” If he only meant that it would die by corruption, 
we hope he is right; but, unfortunately, both parties have 
contrived to live a very considerable time without being 
immaculate, and we do not suppose that there is very much 
to choose between the two. Referring to the Irish Coercion 
Act, he asked whether any man believed that ‘“ Parliament 
could do anything to render that Coercion Act more cruel and 
more oppressive.” One man does,—we mean Mr. Gladstone, 
who admitted the other day at Chester that his own Coercion 
Act in 1882 was much severer; but perhaps Sir George does 
not defer to Mr. Gladstone’s authority when he admits what 
is unwelcome to Sir George Trevelyan. Sir George Trevelyan 
attacked the Ashbourne Act with great acrimony, and was very 
indignant indeed that Cork should be deprived of the power 
of managing its own workhouse and levying its own rates. 
He expressed himself strongly in favour of disestablishing 
the Welsh and Scotch Churches, and abolishing the House of 
Lords, and of paying the Members of the House of Commons 
some salary,—not more than £300 and not less than £200 a 
year. These were the main points of Sir George Trevelyan’s 
speech, points which he seemed to think so attractive that he 


hoped to persuade Doncaster to return a Gladstonian at the | 


> 


next election. Perhaps “ Purity and Payment of Members’ 
might prove tempting; but, unfortunately, the payment must 
come eventually out of the electors’ own pockets, whether it be 
raised by rates or taxes. 


Mr. Parnell will soon be proverbial for the astonishing 
imaginativeness of his facts. Mr. T. W. Russell, speaking at 


Glasgow on Tuesday in favour of Mr. Parker Smith, the | 


Liberal Unionist candidate for the Partick Division of Lanark- 
shire, dealt with Mr. Parnell’s illustration of the incompetence 
of the Irish Board of Works from the alleged collapse of the 
pier at Arklow, which is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Mr, Parnell’s own quarries. In point of fact, said Mr. Russell, 
the pier at Arklow is as sound as ever, On the day before Mr. 
Parnell spoke, a vessel laden with Mr. Parnell’s own granite 








passed out at half-tide from the harbour which Mr. Parnell 
declared to be blocked by the ruins of the pier. What did 
tumble into the sea was not the Government pier at all, but 
“an old pier built before the Union by the old Hibernian 
Mining Company.” Mr. Parnell’s facts collapse without even 
a storm,—collapse on being merely looked at. 


The Solicitor-General, speaking at the Holborn Town Hal] 
on Tuesday, addressed himself to Mr. Gladstone’s paradoxical 
statement,—endorsed, we observe, by Mr. Morley on Thursday 
at Liverpool,—that the appointment of the Special Commission 
on Parnellism and Crime was one of the most remarkable 
acts of oppression against an individual since the evil days of 
Charles IJ. He recalled to the meeting that the Government 
had made an offer to Mr. Parnell to pay the whole expense of 
prosecuting the Times for libel, and to leave the choice of the 
solicitor and of the acting barrister who were to conduct the 
prosecution, to Mr. Parnell and his colleagues,—the name of 
the Attorney-General being merely used pro formd,—and that 
My. Parnell declined the offer. After that refusal, to speak of 
the nomination of the impartial Commission appointed by 
the Government to investigate the matter as an act of gross 
oppression, is certainly one of the most singular and capricious 
of modern utterances. 


Lord Londonderry was received with honour at Belfast on 
Tuesday in the Ulster Hall, and in making his acknow- 
ledgments, after describing the great wealth and prosperity 
of Belfast, he said that the people of Belfast attributed that 
wealth and prosperity to the Union, and he did not see why the 
rest of Ireland should not flourish as well as the North under 
the same Government and Constitution which had fostered 
Belfast into such opulence. He maintained that the Unionists 
of the North of Ireland had a much greater stake in the wealth 
of the country than the majority who looked upon them as 
a miserable minority. He pointed out how different is 
Mr. Parnell’s attitude when addressing English audiences 
from that of his colleagues in Ireland, where Mr. Justin 
MacCarthy has actually been boycotted for imitating Mr. 
Parnell’s English mood. Further, he exposed the false- 
hood of the charge that some Irish editors had been 
punished for publishing mere items of news, the truth being 
that in none of these prosecutions had the defence been set 
up that the statements for which the editors were prosecuted 
were simple items of news, and that in none of them had there 
been any disavowal of the intention to incite to boycotting and 
intimidation. In many of these cases, indeed, the pretended 
news was false news,—reports of meetings which never took 
place, and of resolutions which were never passed,—the only 
object of the report being to give notice to those who were 
willing to boycott and intimidate, of the victims whom they 
ought to select. In short, the ex-Lord-Lieutenant’s speech 
was a most lucid, moderate, and valuable criticism on the 
present condition of the great Irish controversy. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made a speech at Chester on 
Tuesday, in answer to Mr. Gladstone’s great speech there 
delivered last week. It was a good and entertaining speech, 
but the greater portion of it is familiar to all politicians. 
Sir Michael, however, made a good point when he asked his 


| audience to remember that if Scotchmen are to count the 





exclusively Scotch Bills and amendments defeated by English 


| votes, the English must begin to count the exclusively English 


Bills and amendments defeated by Scotch votes, which 
they have never yet even desired to count. A great deal of 
this local jealousy which is being fostered on behalf of Home- 
rule measures, would be brushed away in a moment by the 
very obvious consideration that we wish to have the United 
Kingdom treated as if it were a United Kingdom, and that 
we intend Irishmen and Scotchmen to express freely, and give 
effect to their dislike of English proposals when they feel that 
dislike,—on condition, however, that Englishmen are equally 
free to do the same as regards Scotch and Irish proposals. If 
they withdraw that permission, we must withdraw permission to 
them to vote on our affairs ; and we should like to know which 
withdrawal would be of the greater importance. 


The Liberal Unionist for February contains two very valu- 
able opinions by Lord Selborne and Lord Bramwell, on the 
subject of Mr. Justice Grantham’s decision as to the boy- 
cotting case at Liverpool, and Mr. Frederic Harrison’s conten- 
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tion that no good lawyer can regard it as showing that the 
English law sanctions the main principle of the Irish Crimes 
Act of 1887. Lord Selborne and Lord Bramwell disagree 
completely with Mr. Frederic Harrison, though they admit 
that on certain minute and technical points, there are differ. 
ences between the law under which the Liverpool boycotters 
were punished and the Irish Crimes Act. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the astonishing difference which political 
bias produces in legal opinions. 


Queen Natalie’s chance of the Regency of Servia, which 
appeared to us a good one some months ago, has suddenly 
and decidedly improved. The Radical majority in the Skupt- 
schina has contrived to quarrel with the Army. They have 
insisted, it appears, on certain reductions in military allow- 
ances and military expenditure generally, which so disgusted 
the higher officers that a plot was formed, or perhaps, to be 
more accurate, talked of, for raising Queen Natalie to the head 
of the Government. At all events, the Regents were so 
alarmed that they summarily placed the two officers controlling 
the garrison in Belgrade on half-pay, and requested General 
Horvatovich, the most popular General in the service, and the 
most useful one in the Bulgarian Campaign, to become War 
Minister. He declined unless Queen Natalie were recog- 
nised as Queen-Mother,—that is, in fact, invested with the 
direct care and control of the young King. The condition 
was refused, as contrary to a binding engagement between the 
Regents and King Milan; but that it should have been made 
is very significant. It looks very much as if the entire body 
of the higher officers looked to the Queen as the alternative 
head of the Government, and would, if much provoked, make 
a demonstration in her favour. As the Regents inspire no 
loyalty, and the young King would not be superseded, such 
a movement might succeed, and produce an entirely new 
condition of affairs in Eastern Europe. 





The success of the extraordinary compromise arrived at in 
Bohemia appears for the moment to be amazing. The 
German merchants in Prague have informed the Czechs, 
through the Chamber of Commerce, that they will take part 
in a Czech Industrial Exhibition about to be held in Prague, 
and, more significant still, the two races now promenade on 
the same footway. The old Czech party, in fact, believes that 
it has won, while the German party is also content, only the 
younger Czechs, who are Radicals, remaining suspicious. The 
compromise is greatly approved in Hungary also, while 
the Emperor himself is delighted with the success of his work, 
and the Court dreams of a general reconciliation among the 
races of the Monarchy. Every well-wisher of Austria must 
desire such a reconciliation, which would not only strengthen 
but liberalise the Empire; but we fear the Emperor’s hopes 
are too sanguine. The States of the Hapsburg Dominion are 
no doubt bound together by a tie which has survived the 
radest of all shocks, repeated defeat in war; but race-jealousy 
survives through ages, especially where the populations are 
mixed. Still, the attempt is a wiser one, as well as a better 
one, than that of 1848, and it has succeeded in Europe in one 
place. In Switzerland, German and Frenchman, Italian and 
man of the Romansch tongue, all work together in politics 
without jars perceptible to the outside world. 





The Liberals in Germany proved firm in their rejection of 
the expulsion clause in the Bill intended to make anti-Socialist 
legislation permanent. They conceded permanence on Thurs- 
day week, but rejected the clause which enables the police to 
expel any Socialist from any centre of population. The Con- 
servatives thereupon declared the Bill absurd, and on Satur- 
day, joining the Liberals, threw out the whole Bill by 169 to 
98. Parliament was dissolved on the same day, and it was 
expected that the Emperor would allude to this clause in his 
speech; but he did not, contenting himself with expressing 
warm approval of the help the Reichstag had given him in 
ameliorating the condition of the poor, and with promising to 
continue that kind of legislation. We have said enough on 
the subject elsewhere, but may mention here that the Socialists 
hope to win twenty-five seats in the February elections, and 
thus break up the Government majority in the House. They 
will probably only force on a new coalition of parties determined 
to support Prince Bismarck; but they say that they are 
certain, having lost twelve or fourteen seats at the last election 
only through a war-panic, which this time will not affect the 
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voting. It is noted that Prince Bismarck stayed away from 
the grand ceremonial of the dissolution, and whispered that 
he advised a rebuke to the Liberal Deputies which his more 
dignified master refused to utter. 


A murder near Crewe has interested the public this week, 
because it seemed at first sight to be a revival of the old 
practice of highway-robbery by force. A well-to-do slop- 
seller of Crewe, named Davies, who was accustomed to drive 
to his house outside the town every evening, and to carry his 
money with him, was on Saturday night stopped on the road 
and brutally murdered with some heavy instrument, and the 
money in his pockets, £10, taken away. His son George, a 
boy of sixteen, was with him in the pony-trap, but evaded the 
murderers, and ran away home for assistance. This at least 
was his story, which was at first believed; but an Inspector 
who returned to the scene with this boy and his elder brother 
Richard (aged twenty), noticed that the latter had no over- 
coat on. He asked why, and was told it had been left at 
home. As the night was a bitter one, this seemed odd, 
and the policeman quietly walked to the house, and found 
the overcoat covered with blood. Other evidence soon 
came in, and the two sons of the murdered man were 
accused before the Magistrates of the crime. The primd-facie 
evidence against them is heavy, and it is said they have 
virtually confessed, each son relating his brother’s share in 
planning or executing the parricide. The motive is supposed 
to have been the desire to acquire the business, but there is a 
report of other and long-standing differences between the 
father and his family. A crime of the kind is of extreme 
rarity in England, though not in France, almost the only 
parricides recorded here being murderous assaults committed 
under the influence of drink. 

It is believed in Cairo that the objections of the French 
Government to the conversion of the Egyptian Debt will very 
soon be waived. They only injure French credit in Egypt, 
and do not hamper*the English, who have at last so relieved 
the finances that, in spite of a “bad” Nile, they have a sur- 
plus of £200,000 on the year. The French at first proposed, 
as their reward for giving way, that the Budget of Public 
Works should be placed under the Caisse of the Public 
Debt, which is. international; but this was refused, as the 
English engineers would have been too much impeded in 
their great hydraulic works, which are gradually increasing 
the culturable area of Egypt. M. Spuller then proposed that 
part of the saving caused by the conversion should be added 
to the reserve now being accumulated for “the maintenance 
of public security ”—that is, for military purposes—and as 
this involves no dual control, the suggestion may be accepted. 
The object of the proposal is not very clear, as the one French 
object is to get the English out; but as the reserve fund 
exists, it can be increased without harm to anybody, provided, 
of course, that the money needful to abolish corvées is first of 
all obtained. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury attended a meeting of the 
Canterbury Diocesan Educational Society at Tunbridge Wells 
on Tuesday, and said that if all political parties were virtually 
agreed that the school-pence,—the parents’ fees,—ought to be 
remitted in elementary schools, the Church ought not to stand 
out against such a measure. He asserted that the higher and 
middle classes had owed a great deal to free education, and 
he thought that it would look like “the height of ingrati- 
tude” that free education should not go to classes lower than 
their own. It might, perhaps, be replied with some truth that, 
however much the middle and higher classes have gained by 
free education, they have never been relieved from all burdens 
for the education of their children so completely as the parents 
of children at the elementary schools would be relieved, if the 
weekly twopence is to be paid for them out of taxes; but asa 
matter of policy, we agree with the Archbishop that it will 
be both impolitic and impossible for the Church to fight for 
an inconvenient and rather unpopular contribution, which both 
political parties in the State have consented to remit. After 
all, it is not a sin for the richer taxpayers who pay for their 
own children’s education, to help the poorer taxpayers in 
educating theirs, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@—— 


THE PROPOSED ATTACK ON THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


HE attack on the Government that at present seems 
most serious is not that which is contemplated in 
reference to the Judicial Commission on Parnellism and 
Crime, of which the whole force has been discounted by 
the reiterated assaults of previous Sessions, but that which 
seems likely to be directed on the proposal to remit the 
payment of parents’ fees in ordinary elementary schools 
without making any change in the management of the 
National and denominational schools. The Opposition 
have given fair notice that this will be strongly resisted, and 
that they intend to condition that no further Government 
grant shall be made to any Voluntary school, even by way 
of equivalent for the school-pence now paid by the parents, 
without the inclusion of some representative element on 
the board of management of these Voluntary schools. In 
other words, the school-pence now paid by parents are not 
to be paid out of taxes unless the board of management 
of every Voluntary elementary school consents to receive 
one or more elected members, the electors being, of course, 
the ratepayers. It is calculated that a condition so popular 
and democratic in sound cannot well be resisted by the pre- 
sent Government; that various members of the majority will 
feel unable to declare against it; and that, on an amend- 
ment proposed to enlarge the board of management of 
every school not already a Board school by the addition of 
one or more popularly elected members, the Government 
may be left in a minority. 

We think this probably the most formidable of the con- 
templated attacks of the Opposition, but we do not think 
that it will prove very formidable. Our present educa- 
tional system is, of course, a compromise, and on the 
whole a well-understood compromise, between the Volun- 
tary and the popular systems; and while we heartily 
support the Board schools wherever the denominational 
schools have proved inefficient, or where the conscience- 
clause has failed to protect adequately the children of 
parents who do not approve the religious teaching of the 
school, we can see no reason at all why the existing 
compromise should be modified only because the Govern- 
ment propose to remit the school-pence, and to substi- 
tute for those school-pence an additional grant to all 
schools alike,—Board schools no less than denominational, 
and denominational schools no less than Board schools,— 
which will relieve the parents of the weekly burden. As 
it seems to us, there would be a much more reasonable 
claim for a representative element on the denominational 
schools under present arrangements, than there would be 
under the arrangements now proposed. At present, the 
school-pence are locally supplied, and the locality therefore 
might, without any great stretch of democratic principle, 
claim as of right to have some share in determining the 
use of the contributions which are thus supplied. But if the 
Government grant is so enlarged as to supply the place of 
the school-pence, there will no longer be any contribution 
towards the management of the Voluntary elementary 
schools which will be locally supplied, and therefore 
there will be, to our mind, less reason than before why 
there should be a representative element on the board 
of management of schools which are wholly supported 
out of either voluntary subscriptions or Government 
grants. The subscribers might well complain that their 
management should be interfered with only because 
the Government proposed to contribute what the children’s 
parents had hitherto contributed without any  sych 
local interference in the management. They might 
most reasonably say:—‘It is true that the Govern- 
ment grant more than before, and that may justify the 
Government in giving their own inspectors rather more 
right to interfere in the management of the schools than 
they had before; but it cannot justify the ratepayers in 
interfering more than before, for the ratepayers, instead of 
contributing more, contribute less. Those of them who 
were parents of children at school contributed hitherto 
their children’s twopences, and yet had no right to 
meddle with the management of the Voluntary schools. 
Why should they gain such a right simply on the ground 
that even those of the ratepayers who have children at 
school are to be exempted from the contribution which they 
have hitherto made, while the other ratepayers are entirely 








| unaffected by the change, except, indeed, so far as they 


are taxpayers, a capacity in which they were repre : 
previously by the Parliamentary naiel of ie aoe 
ment grant, a control which they will continue to exercise r 
We can see no answer to that ; but the argument against 
the proposal of the Opposition is really a great dea] 
stronger than any that we have as yet given. We heartil 
approve of the Board schools, which are managed icle 
by the representatives of the ratepayers, subject, of fires 
to the inspection of the Government as controlled by Par. 
liament ; and we heartily approve of the Voluntary schools 
which are managed wholly by the representatives of the 
voluntary subscribers, subject, of course, to the same 
conditions. But a mixed board of management contain- 
ing one or two elective managers, and a few managers 
nominated by the subscribers, would, we believe, be 
thoroughly bad Boards,—Boards that might have been 
constructed on purpose to be quarrelsome and divided in 
policy. Just conceive a Roman Catholic denominational 
school managed by the priest and two or three Roman 
Catholic laymen, saddled with one or two representatives 
chosen by the Methodists and Baptists of the neighbour- 
hood; and let us ask ourselves how many of the Roman 
Catholic subscribers would continue to subscribe. And 
the same difficulty of course would arise with a Baptist 
school in a secularist neighbourhood. It is probable that 
in nine cases out of ten, the persons who would interest 
themselves in the election of the elective members, would be 
discontented ratepayers, ratepayers who wished to turn the 
management of the Voluntary schools upside down, and who 
would be chosen for the purpose of turning it upside 
down. Those who were contented with the management as it 
was, would not take much interest in the election, while those 
who were discontented would take a great interest in it ; 
and in the majority of cases, the elective members would 
constitute a fractious minority, never identifying them- 
selves heartily with the subscribers, but, on the contrary, 
attempting to thwart the objects of the subscribers, and 
perhaps to compel the parish to fall back on a Board 
school. We do not believe that such compound manage- 
ment could succeed. Boards of this hybrid character 
would be divided against themselves, ‘and while the 
subscribers would fall off in thorough disgust at the 
failure of the only objects they had had in subscribing, the 
elective members would attract no new subscriptions. Let 
the Board schools encroach on the National and Voluntary 
schools by legitimate means,—the excellence of their 
teaching and the skill of their managers,—if they will. 
We shall make no objection. But let us not sancticn 
a system which seems especially adapted to undermine 
and ruin the Voluntary schools by introducing division 
into the counsels of those who manage them, and dis- 
gusting the subscribers with the results of their sacrifices. 
That seems to us a very unworthy and ignoble way of 
driving the denominational schools out of the field, because: 
it would be an underhand way. If the Opposition choose to 
denounce the Voluntary schools and supersede them by 
Board schools in an open and plain fight, let them attempt 
it, though we do not think that they would succeed. But 
let them not make so very unjust an attempt to ruin the 
unity of purpose by which they are at present con- 
trolled, under cover of an excuse which seems to us 
palpably inadequate and almost insincere. The worst reason 
that we can imagine for introducing an elective element into 
the board of management of Voluntary schools, would be 
the exemption of those ratepayers who at present do con- 
tribute towards their management, from the duty of making 
that contribution. . 7 





SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 


: ier policy of the Hohenzollerns with regard tv 

Socialism is not, we think, so obscure as it is some- 
times made by the telegrams to appear. As usual, the 
Emperor and his Chancellor have adopted a strong and. 
definite line. They are convinced, to begin with, that. 
Socialism is a serious internal danger to the Empire, and 
in this they are probably well advised. It is a little 
difficult for outsiders to conceive, as they study the recent 
history of Germany, that at least every tenth man in the 
Empire, and possibly every fifth man, is burning with 
hatred of its fundamental institutions, prepared to throw 
all property into hotchpot, and ready to erase to its very 
foundation that pyramidal structure of society which has 
made Germans, for good and evil, what they are. Yet itis 
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hat every tenth German who votes under universal 
votes under Socialist direction, and probable that 

ry Socialist who dares act on his convictions, there 
i aie who dare not. Again, the Emperor and his 
7 oe are obviously convinced that German Socialists 
age ideologues; that the root of their passion is 
ae : faith, but an angry sense of discomfort or 
= ess which is in part well founded. If everybody in 
ae: thinks the Emperor, could have a pound a week, 
ie would be no Socialism that signified. At the same 
time, he believes that Socialism, though intelligible and 
not without certain excuses -in the economic situation, is 
dangerous and must be kept down. The policy of the 
Government, therefore, is, first of all, to relieve such forms 
of distress as they think can be alleviated by the State, and 
then to take power to break up Socialist organisations 
and to punish Socialist leaders with an awe-inspiring 
certainty and severity. It is impossible to doubt that 
the Emperor’s language on the first point, uttered on 
Saturday when dismissing the Reichstag, was sincere. 
The Emperor drew or revised the speech himself ; 
he is quite independent enough to express his own 
thoughts; and nobody, least of all a Hohenzollern, uses 
words like these, unless he either feels them or thinks them 
wise in the circumstances around him:—*“ And in the 
economic field, too, legislation has been materially pro- 
moted by your aid. In particular it is a matter of satis- 
faction to me that, by the extension of trade-guild privi- 
leges, it has been rendered easier for the artisan class to 
co-operate for their mutual welfare more prosperously than 
hitherto. It is with especial satisfaction that I hail the 
further realisation of the ideas embodied in my deceased 
grandfather’s Message of 1881 by another addition to the 
accident insurance laws, and, above all, by the amalgama- 
tion of the old age and invalid laws. The future of the 
needy and indigent portion of the community has thus 
been provided for in a manner which must have a good 
effect on the domestic peace of the nation. Much may 
still remain to be done in this field, but I am convinced 
that the share taken by the Reichstag in what has already 
been achieved will not be forgotten by the people. On 
the foundations already laid we shall be able to go on 
building in order to bring home to the working classes 
that the legislative factors have a warm heart for their 
just interests and wishes, and that a satisfactory change in 
their condition can only be accomplished in a peaceful, 
legal, and orderly way. It is my urgent wish and hope 
that the new Reichstag, acting in union with the Federal 
Government, may succeed in devising effective means of 
accomplishing the necessary reforms in this field. Iregard 
it as my serious and lofty duty to promote the realisa- 
tion of this hope.” So also there must be sincerity in 
the demand for extravagant powers of punishment. The 
Government would never have risked a rebuff upon 
such a point as the expulsion clause unless it had made 
up its mind and stood prepared to face the people, just 
about to be consulted, under the odium of intending to act 
harshly. It would have been so easy to say that, in 
view of the misconceptions prevailing in the Reichstag, 
the Government would propose other but equivalent 
plans. The twofold policy is, we believe, resolved on, and 
isin idea not an unwise one. Germans are accustomed 
to trust their Government; they at once detest and dread 
collision with the police; and they will submit, like every 
other drilled people, to sharper compulsion, when compul- 
sion is intended, than Englishmen or Americans will bear. 
At the same time, they know that their Government is 
never worse than its word, and must derive from their 
Sovereign’s language at least some kind of hope, however 
slight or however indefinite in kind. 

The policy, in fact, might succeed but for the obstacles, 
almost inevitable, which impede it on both sides. The 
conciliatory half is insufficient for its end. The Govern- 
ment wishes to produce all the effect of a Poor-Law by 
measures which constitute a Poor-Law limited to the 
aged and those injured in their work, and it consequently 
fails. Two apprehensions are removed, but the grand 
apprehension of modern society, that of not obtaining the 
means to sustain life, is not removed. The German poor 
are commiserated, but no German can, whatever his cir- 
cumstances, claim food and shelter as a right; and it is the 
want of shelter and food, not the coming of old age, which 
is his irritating fear. He is not made secure enough to 
feel that he is safe, and the Government measures, though 


certain t 
suffrage, 


they please him by showing that the Government, as the 


Emperor says, is “warm-hearted,” do not wean him com- 
pletely from his Socialist temptations. He has too little to 


lose, only 9s. a week, to feel about property as his representa- 


tives do, and the Socialists promise him comparatively 

such a heaven. The Government must take a long step 

further in its “ ameliorating” policy before it will outbid 

Socialism, and in all probability it is unable to take it. It 

has not the means to grant an English Poor-Law, willing 
as it might be to do it, and to ask for the means might, 
with its mass of peasant-electors, and the heavy weight of 
the existing taxation, rouse a furious resistance. Germany 
is a poor country, when all is said, with a very unproduc- 
tive estate; the taxation goes down very low, and the 
military expenditure, although far too heavy for the 
resources of the country, cannot be reduced for many 
years to come. The Government is obliged, even when it 
is philanthropic, to look to pennies, and its measures of 
relief, however benevolent, are therefore so tainted with an 
unavoidable stinginess, that their imaginative effect is 
almost totally destroyed. On the other hand, the Law of 
Repression is unbearably severe, yet, in the judgment of 
the Government, can hardly be relaxed. The right of ex- 
pulsion, over which the Ministry and the Parliament 
differed, is, in the opinion of both sides, the very essence 
of the proposal. It practically allows the police to 
ruin any person they think formidable as a Socialist 
leader or propagandist. Under the clause, were it 
operative in England, the police could tell Mr. Burns 
and Mr. Davitt that they were clearly dangerous, and 
that, consequently, the one must quit London and the other 
Dublin, and reside in a village for an indefinite time. 
That is ruin inflicted by administrative order; and the 
power seems, of course, even to Germans, intolerably in 
excess of right. It offers the accused man no trial, gives 
him no appeal, and bars out every legal method of redress. 
It may even be abused, and, according to the great 
Silesian Peer who, to the consternation of the Ministry, 
attacked the clause, it has been abused, while in every 
case in which Socialists are concerned, it places a 
terrible instrument for terrorising witnesses in the hands 
of the prosecution. No body of representatives retain- 
ing any solicitude for freedom can possibly vote such 
a law, and yet the Government, though probably fully 
aware of the dangerous nature of the instrument, do 
not see how to give it up. They can trust the Courts 
to administer any law, however severe; but they want to 
avoid public trials. Every Socialist case brought into 
Court is, in their view, an advertisement for Socialism, and 
as thousands of soldiers must be Socialists, might, in many 
conceivable ways, be a dangerous advertisement. They 
want to act rapidly and in silence, as they would against 
enemies, and hold the intervention of a Court to be not 
only needless, but, by providing the defendant with a 
lofty pulpit, positively noxious to the community. As to 
possible abuses of power, no Government believes that it 
will abuse power, and the Prussian administration in 
particular is based on the confidence of the State in its 
subordinate officials, which, it should be added, is very 
seldom abused. The Government of Germany, therefore, 
confident in its motives and in the integrity of its 
servants, will not surrender its clause, at least until a new 
Chamber has given its decision; and the whole anti- 
Socialist policy of the State is therefore, for the moment, 
at a dead-lock. 

The means of rescue will, we presume, come in this way. 
The Government evidently preferred the loss of their Bill 
to the loss of their clause, for this reason. They fully 
expect, probably from information as to peasant opinion, 
that the new Parliament will be decisively, if not bitterly 
anti-Socialist. They may, they think, even obtain from it the 
passing of the expulsion clause ; but if they do not, they will 
obtain a more severe though less exceptional Bill, enacting 
heavier punishments against the leaders, though leaving 
trials and sentences to the ordinary Courts. Armed with 
such a permanent Act, they will be able to make the lives 
of Socialists very burdensome to them, while they will 
remain free to carry out and extend their measures for 
ameliorating the distress of the very poor. That isa better 
position, they think, than to be imperfectly armed, yet at 
the same time to be debarred from asking for more armour. 
This may prove a wise calculation, and is certainly an 
astute one; but confidence in its success is subject 
to two serious reserves. Can the Government pass an 
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Act which will directly and permanently lift certain 
extreme terrors from German life as our own Poor-Law 
lifts them, as the Communist Louise Michel acknowledged 
during her stay in London, from English life? On this 
point, as we have said, we doubt not their will, but their 
power. And can they by any repression whatever even im- 
pede, far less prevent, the spread of ideas which are 
disseminated without newspapers, by the talk of the 
suffering amongst each other? The poor do not learn 
from the Press half so much as from the pot-house; 
nor was any secret society ever yet organised by plat- 
form teaching and eloquent newspaper deliverances. We 
are unable to believe it, and look, in spite of any suc- 
cess to be obtained at the elections, to see German Socialism 
increase still more, unless its back is broken by some kind 
of a Poor-Law. Prince Bismarck always believes that he 
can lay a ghost with artillery; but he did not succeed with 
the Papacy, and he will not succeed with Socialism, which, 
among the Teutonic peoples at all events, is essentially a 
disease bred by poverty, and curable only by removing 
some of those terrors which poverty entails. 





DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. 


TFNHE Liberal Opposition seem to have determined that 

the question of Disestablishment in England is to 
be let alone for the present, and that Disestablishment in 
Wales and Scotland is to be pushed forward with all the 
strength the party can command. We are quite ready to 
concede that the three branches of the subject admit of 
being treated separately. Even reasonable Conservatives 
would not contend that the Kirk of Scotland should be 
maintained as an Established Church by the numerical 
force of English votes. They may wish that the Scottish 
people were in favour of the principle of Establishment ; 
they may doubt whether, if they were polled on this single 
question, they would not be in favour of it. But they 
would not hold that, if the Scottish mind is really made 
up, it would be wise for Englishmen to offer any further 


resistance. The case of Wales differs, however, from that. 


of Scotland in two important respects. In the first place, 


Wales is not a nation in the sense that Scotland is a nation. | 
Her amalgamation with England preceded that of Scotland | 
by some centuries, and it was effected by conquest, not by | 


union. In the next place, the Established Church in 
Wales is not a separate and independent body, as the 
Church of Scotland is, but a small part of a large whole. 
It is one thing to disestablish a Church, and another to 
disestablish four dioceses out of thirty-two. For our 
present purpose, however, we will assume that neither of 
these differences is essential, and that theoretically Wales 
stands on the same footing in regard to Disestablishment 


as Scotland. Even then, however, it is permissible to | 


inquire whether the difficulties are not greater in one case 
than in the other, and whether the conditions of Establish- 
ment in Wales are so irksome as to make it an imperative 
duty to disregard these difficulties. 

We approach the subject avowedly from the stand- 
point of good-will to the Established Church in England ; | 


and we believe that there are many Liberals who do the | 


same. They are willing, that is, to vote for Disestablish- 
ment in Wales as a measure separate and distinct from 
Disestablishment in England. And the question we 
wish them to consider is, whether, supposing the two 
measures cannot easily or certainly be kept distinct, 
they are still bound to vote for Disestablishment in 


Wales. Of course, we do not set bounds to the omnipo- | 


tence of Parliament. If the Legislature chooses, it can no 
doubt enact that all the property belonging to the Church 
of England in the four dioceses of Bangor, Llandaff, St. 
Asaph, and St. Davids shall be handed over to Com- 
niissioners, and after proper regard has been paid to 


private endowments and vested interests, be devoted to— 
such secular purposes as Parliament may determine. | 


There would be no difficulty in drawing the Act, and none 
in giving effect to it. But how would this treatment 


of four dioceses affect the remainder? People often | 


talk of the Welsh Church as though it had a distinct 
ecclesiastical existence, such as the Irish Church had while 
it was still established. But, ecclesiastically speaking, 
there is no such thing as a Welsh Church. There are 
simply four dioceses belonging to the Province of Canter- 
bury, subject to the Archbishop of Canterbury, repre- 
sented in the Convocation of Canterbury. If we are 


oing to disestablish these four di hueuehueee, 
going to disestablish these four dioceses, let 
so with a clear understanding of what hg —~ - 
Disestablishment in Wales would be precisely the sh 
thing as Disestablishment in any English county, Tt ie 
possible, as the instance of Ireland has proved, to dis. 
establish one Church without in the least endanger < 
a bg ndangering 
the position of another. The English Church is certain] 
no weaker, in all probability she is very much stron 4 
now than she was in 1869. But to disestablish part P . 
Church is a work we have not yet put our hands to and 
the conclusions drawn from the Irish experiment will 
not necessarily apply in Wales. It would be ver 
difficult to keep the question of Disestablishment out of 
the discussion, whether on the second reading of the Bill 
or in Committee. One Liberationist Member after another 
would rise to plead that in this or that diocese in England 
the conditions sufficiently resemble those of the Welsh 
dioceses to make similar treatment just and appro. 
priate. Every detail of the Bill would raise questions 
intimately connected with that part of the Church of 
England which it would not be proposed to touch. The 
whole measure would inevitably be regarded as a mere 
preliminary to something larger. It would be that first 
blood which would only make the enemies of Establish. 
ment in England more eager to swallow their prey. Nor 
would more or less plausible reasons be wanting, when 
once the Act was in operation, for carrying the principle 
further. The Church-people of Wales would be formed 
into a voluntary society, and they would at once have to 
determine whether to maintain their existing relations 
| with the See of Canterbury, or to put an end to them. If, 
'as would probably be the case, they resolved to maintain 
| them, we should have four dioceses, ecclesiastically still a 
| part of the Church of England, yet entirely released from 
| the laws which bind the Church of England. The diffi. 
| culty could not be met by ecclesiastical regulations, because 
| the Established Church of England has no power to make 
such regulations. She is tied and bound by her connection 
with the State, and her coercive jurisdiction over her 
members is exercised solely through the statutory sanctions 
with which the State has invested it. That some means 
would ultimately be found of dealing with this new state of 
things, is possible; but it would only be found as the out- 
come of great discussion and confusion in the Established 
Church, which certainly is not in a condition to bear easily 
any new elements of this character. If, on the other hand, 
the Church-people of Wales elected to have no more to do 
with the See of Canterbury than any Colonial Church has, 
it would inevitably be argued that the ecclesiastical frame- 
work of the Church of England is only kept in being 
because it belongs to her in her character of an Establish- 
ment. The moment a diocese is disestablished, it puts an 
end to the relations which have existed for centuries with 
the Metropolitan See, and elects to live for and by itself. 
What better evidence, it would be asked, can there be that 
the Establishment suppresses the real feelings and wishes 
of the men and women for whose sake it is professedly 
maintained ? 

We think we have shown that a Liberal who is willing 
to disestablish the Church in Wales, and at the same time 
_ wishes to maintain the Church Establishment in England, 
ought to think twice before he begins the work of destruc- 
tion. He will not be pulling down one house and leaving 
another standing; he will be pulling down a part of a 
house in the hope that what is left will not be injured. If 
he is disturbed by this prospect, be will do well to inquire 
into the actual state of religion in Wales. We do not say 
that he is bound to hold his hand, whatever may be the 
result of that inquiry. On the contrary, we will concede 
that if the conditions which make Disestablishment just 
and desirable exist in Wales, it ought not to be refused 
merely because of the inconvenient consequences that may 
follow from it. Butas a matter of fact, these conditions 
do not exist. The Established Church is not, as it was in 
Ireland, the Church of a small minority. It is the 
Church, not, indeed, of an absolute majority, but of 
the largest religious communion in the Principality. It 
is not the Church of an alien race, for Welsh is 

more and more becoming the language used in Church 
services and in the transaction of Church business. A 
remarkable instance of this is given in the Guardian of 
| Wednesday week, where, in a letter describing the diocese 


of Bangor, it is said of the Diocesan Conference, a body 





| with an average attendance of some four hundred clerical 
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d lay members, that, “owing to the debates being princi- 
willy carvied on in Welsh, not many of the gentry take 
ae » Further, we hear of the laity, “many of whom are 
in a humble position of life, taking their full share, and 
+ unfrequently calling their spiritual pastors to account, 
= rivilege which they much value.” So much prized, 
eri is it, that “‘ when it was proposed that the Con- 
ference should be conducted in Welsh and English in 
alternate years, the proposal was unanimously scouted 
py the Welsh-speaking majority.” This does not savour 
greatly of a foreign Church imposed upon a people 
belonging to a different religion. Indeed, it is one of 
the difficulties that the Church in Wales has to contend 
with, that the majority of her clergy, being drawn from 
the people, have little influence over or intercourse with the 
higher classes. The Welsh clergy are largely a peasant 
cergy,—this, again, being hardly the mark of an un- 
opular Church. It is impossible, however, in the com- 
ass of an article, to give all the data which go to 
prove that Disestablishment in Wales is not so im- 
perative a duty for Liberals as to bind them to disregard 
all the inconveniences that may attend it. Any one who 
cares to look for these data will find them very well 
brought together in the current number of the Quarterly 
Review. Liberals who think that they are bound to dis- 
establish the Church in Wales at all hazards, and yet 
shrink from the risks to the Church in England that such 
a step will involve, will do well to give the paper in question 
their most careful consideration. They will, at all events, 
see reason to distrust Mr. Osborne Morgan as an authority 
upon Church progress in Wales. 





MR. MORLEY’S DILEMMA. 


N R. MORLEY puzzles us. He is a statesman at 

heart, but he allows the statesman in him to dis- 
appear and reappear like tie blaze of some of the revolving 
lights. While he talks of Ireland to the exclusion of 
England, he talks like a statesman, though, as we think, a 
wrong-headed statesman. While he talks of England to 
the exclusion of Ireland, he talks like a statesman, and 
generally as a right-headed statesman. But when he 
should reconcile the two sets of thoughts, he finds the 
difficulty so insurmountable that he evades the effort 
altogether, and allows the statesman to disappear, cast- 


ing himself in despair, perhaps, on what Mr. Frederic | 


Harrison calls the Human Providence, which is only 
another name for the absence of all Providence whatever. 


statesmanlike attack on the Federal solution of the 
Irish problem which is so dear to Mr. Asquith, and 
which seems to us to win not a little tacit favour from 
Mr. Gladstone. “If we had been for federalising the 
United Kingdom,” he said, “ why should we have pro- 
fessed, as we have always professed and intended, to retain 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament at Westmin- 
ster. The supremacy of the Imperial Parliament is abso- 
lutely incompatible with Federalism.” “Federalism, if I 
understand the word at all, means the breaking-up of the 
Tmperial Parliament. Our policy is the exact opposite ; 
our policy, so far from breaking up the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, retains it as the centre; and, I ask, are we going to 
be hindered from repairing one leaky and dilapidated 
wing of a great and noble fabric of British constitutional 
government? Are we going to be hindered from that, 
simply because an ideal symmetry would compel us to 
pull down the middle body of the fabric which is perfectly 
Wweather-tight, and very reasonably convenient?” What, 
then, does Mr. Morley propose? He is exceedingly careful 
not to state it too plainly, but, as we have seen, he first 
makes it clear that the Parliament at Westminster is to 
be absolutely supreme. And he then goes on to state that 
his object is to convince the constituencies of Great Britain 
“that the perpetual repression of the equal rights of one 
of the Three Kingdoms by England is intolerable; that the 
Trish demand is a national, a just, and a reasonable demand ; 
and that the true remedy for the evils under which Ireland 
labours, and under which our Parliament is labouring, is 
to give the people of Ireland a Government which shall 
interest them, and give their leaders a sphere in which 
they can use for the benefit of their country, the talents, 
the energy, the devotion, which they have so abundantly 
shown against us during the last ten years.” In the first 
sentences we have quoted from Mr. Morley, we see the 





right-minded English statesman ; in the last passage, we 
see the wrong-minded but still statesmanlike Irish poli- 
tician; but in the absolute refusal to suggest how the two 
views are to be practically reconciled,—we say “ prac- 
tically,” for we, no more than Mr. Morley, are at all 
concerned to work out the problem with any logical com- 
pleteness or symmetry,—we see the complete eclipse of 
the statesman under the shadow of the happy-go-lucky 
agitator. 

Mr. Morley tells us frankly that he has two objects in 
view in what he proposes,—one being to satisfy Ireland and 
give her people the gratification of a National Parliament 
and Government in which their honourable ambitions may 
find an adequate sphere; the second being to relieve the 
English Parliament from the overwhelming burden of 
the Irish disputes. Now, it is conceivable that both 
these objects might in a sense,—a very humiliating sense, 
as we think,—be attained, if Mr. Morley would take away 
from the Parliament at Westminster that absolute supre- 
macy for which in the first-cited passages of his speech he so 
peremptorily conditions. Neither of them can be attained, 
—indeed, we shall be much further removed than ever 
before from both,—if Mr. Morley means what he says as 
to the absolute supremacy of the Parliament at West- 
minster. Let us illustrate our meaning from Mr. 
Mcrley’s own speech. One of his best oratorical hits was 
the assertion that if the Irish people are not what they 
ought to be, it is “because their manhood had _ been 
for generations degraded by the landlords.” Well, that is 
a subject on which Mr. Morley holds very strong views, as 
is shown by his calling this statement a mere truism. We 
should have held it much truer to say that where 
all Irish classes have been much below the level of 
the same classes at the same time in Great Britain, the 
landlord class has not been worse than any other, and till 
very lately not half as much in fault as the Government 
of Great Britain itself. We say that, however, merely in 
order to keep before our readers’ minds the profound 
difference which exists as to Irish questions between Mr. 
Morley and the majority of the present Parliament. Now, 
let us suppose Mr. Morley’s Irish National Parliament at 
work, and at work in the spirit which is but very faintly 
indeed represented by the sweeping denunciation of Trish 
landlords which Mr. Morley has pronounced. The 
Irish Parliament, agreeing probably with that favourite of 
the Irish people, Mr. William O’Brien, whom Mr. Morley 


| so heartily applauds, will legislate, and the Administra- 


' tion in which it has confidence will 
At Liverpool on Wednesday, he made a fierce and very | 


administer, in 2 


very strong anti-landlord spirit. The landlords may 

probably be treated as persons who had for genera- 

tions ‘“ degraded ” Irish manhood, might expect te 
5 z 


be treated. And then this treatment will be brought 
before the supreme Parliament at Westminster to con- 
firm or to reverse. Is it conceivable that the majority 
of such a Parliament will reflect even Mr. Morley’s 
imperfect sympathy with the Parnellites of Colleg 
Green? Yet if they do not, and peremptorily overrule 
what the Dublin Parliament and Administration do, how 
far will these Irish Nationalists be likely to regard the 


‘cancelled legislation and condemned administration of 





Dublin as a fitting sphere for “the talents, the energy, and 
the devotion which they have so abundantly shown against 
us during the last ten years”? Again, Mr. Morley declar:s 
that even if the existing law were administered by Irish 
Magistrates and Judges under the eyes of a Parliament on 
College Green and an Administration trusted by that 
Parliament, we should find that the very moderate 
sentences recently passed on boycotters, campaigners, and 
so forth, would not be passed, and the whole character 
of the Bench in Ireland would be transformed. We 
think that expectation of Mr. Morley’s very reasonable. 
Of course, the consequences would appear to be mon- 
strous to the persons who are now protected in th: 
possession of farms from which the previous tenants were 
evicted, and the persons whose rent the campaigners had 
stolen; and appeal would be at once made to the supreme 
Parliament against this administration of justice. What 
is that supreme Parliament to do? If it followed its own 
sense of justice, it would condemn the injustice of which the 
Judges and Magistrates would, in its opinion, have been 
guilty, but not till after long and fierce debate on a 
hundred matters of burning controversy in Ireland. And 
what would be the effect of all this in Ireland? Would 
not the Parnellite Members deeply resent the mockery 
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of a subordinate Parliament and Administration liable 
to be thus overruled after debate at Westminster ? 
And would not the Parliament of Westminster find its 
hands fuller than ever of still more envenomed Irish con- 
troversy, since the pain of not being allowed to pass 
partisan laws and enforce partisan policy at all, would be 
as nothing to the pain of having the partisan laws 
annulled and the partisan policy condemned ? It appears 
to us that if a plan can be devised for making matters 
between England and Ireland ten times worse than before, 
that plan is Mr. Morley’s, for giving Ireland free leave to 
do what Westminster proceeds immediately to undo. 

But perhaps Mr. Morley counts upon the supreme 
Parliament having what he would call the wisdom to let 
the Irish legislation and administration alone, except in 
the very rarest and most urgent cases. Well, if he does 
count thereon, he counts on its waiving its supremacy, 
and not, in fact, enforcing it, and that, too, on issues 
exciting in the breasts of Unionists the utmost indig- 
nation against what would be deemed to be direct and 
flagrant injustice. Let Mr. Morley’s own sympathy with 
the Parnellites be ever so sincere, he cannot surely avoid 
recognising that that is not the feeling of four out of five 
British Members. The “ Plan of Campaign” which Mr. 
O’Brien thinks a glorious device of downtrodden freemen, 
most of us sincerely believe to have been in most cases a 
sordid conspiracy to steal. The intimidation and boycotting 
which Mr. O’Brien regards as noble and patriotic expressions 
of virtuous scorn, we most of us sincerely loathe as cowardly 
and cunning bullying. The two views cannot possibly be 
reconciled. They are in the most direct antagonism. The 
Parliament at Westminster must either overrule what the 
Dublin Parliament and Administration do, or it must give 
up its supremacy, and that on the very point on which the 
people are most sensitive, the protection of an oppressed 
minority against grievous wrong. If the supremacy of our 
Parliament is asserted, the Irish will be angrier, and the 
supreme Parliament more choked with Irish questions, than 
ever, If thesupremacy is waived, the Parliament at West- 
minster will lose all its authority, and become an object of 
ridicule to the world. It matters little which view Mr. 
Morley takes. In the one case, his prescription will be a 
miserable failure, and the evils which he desires to cure will 
be greatly aggravated. In the other case, Ireland will 
ractically have shaken off the supremacy of which he 
sere that he is the advocate, and we shall have advanced 
the greater half of the way towards Separation, under cover 
of a nominal subordination to an authority which it was 
never intended either on the part of the Union to assert, 
or ou the part of Ireland, to obey. 





MR. DAVITT AND THE PARNELLITES. 
M® MICHAEL DAVITT, whether he is a bad man 
i or a good one, must be at heart a fanatic of a very 
determined type. At least, we can discover no other 
theory to explain his action in attending and assisting at 
the meeting of Tuesday in St. James’s Hall. Nothing 
could be better calculated to alarm all the moderate 
English section of the Home-rule Party than Mr. John 
Burns’s speech at that meeting. It was not only Socialistic ; 
it was an explosion of hatred against all landlords, 
English as well as Irish, against Mr. Gladstone or Earl 
Spencer as much as against Lord Clanricarde or Mr. Smith- 
Barry. He wanted, he said, to be rid of all landlords, 
“ English, Irish, and French;” and he clearly did not mean 
to buy them out, for he called the landlord claim to rent 
the “privilege of robbery,” and demanded that the pro- 
posal to help the tenant in buying his landlord out should 
be indignantly refused. The “ present position in Ireland 
was that a few landlords, mostly Englishmen, were de- 
manding the equivalent of £5,000,000 a year interest 
for the privilege of ceasing to rob other people,” the 
robbery, of course, being the taking of a rent settled 
as “fair” by an independent tribunal. That is Socialism 
in its worst form, and must, one would think, be 
unpleasant reading not only for Mr. Gladstone, who 
so recently and so frankly denounced Mr. Burns’s sug- 
gestion as a plan of plunder, but for the few Peers and 
landlords in England who still adhere to the Home-rule 
cause. Merely to attend such a meeting was, in Mr. 
Davitt’s position as one of the Irish leaders, most im- 
prudent; but he not only endorsed Mr. Burns’s view, 
describing all landlords, English and Irish, as “drones” 
who robbed the people, but delivered opinions directly 





ntact ator 
hostile to those of the great body of his own 
whose favour alone makes in ot any tmportenen’ a 
desire to own the land is the master-passion ‘al 7 
Irish tenants, and the hope of gratifying it the Bri, 
power of Home-rule; but Mr. Davitt declares clearly 
that if he can have his way, the tenants shall not hen 
the land, or any portion of it. He detests peasant- - 
prietorship as much as landlordism, and wants to tranabes 
the peasant’s patch, as well as the landlord’s estate, to the 
Government of the day, or, as he expresses it, to « the 
State.” That is to say, he wishes to give land to an owner 
who must take rent, who must retain a power of eviction 
and who would be a thousand times as irresistible as any 
landlord now in being. The State could neither be coaxei] 
nor bullied, neither done out of its rent nor assassinated 
for taking it. If there is a proposal in the world 
calculated to irritate the Irish peasant, and make him 
doubt whether his present tenure is not better than 
any tenure Mr. Davitt would establish, it is this. 
yet Mr. Davitt makes it in public in the clearest way. 
and under circumstances which ensure the reproduction of 
his speech in Irish newspapers. Yet if the peasantry are 
offended, the Irish agitators are powerless ; and if they are 
alienated, the “Irish cause,” the grand scheme of making 
Ireland a “nation,” whether subordinate or independent, 
is lost for ever. Why, then, does Mr. Davitt, who “ne 
suffered so much for that cause, level that blow directly at 
it? Clearly because he loves his own theory more than 
his own highest aspiration, detests private property in 
land more than he detests English rule, and is content to 
endanger the entire political cause to which he is supposed 
to be devoted, if only he can further, or even defend publicly, 
the social dream which lies so much nearer to its heart. 
He is a man of a type thoroughly well known on the Conti- 
nent, though rare here,—a man possessed with an idea, which 
has grown in his mind to such dimensions, that he thinks it 
the only idea worth studying, that he cannot keep it in, 
and that whenever it is concerned, reticence seems to him 
cowardice, and calculation folly. That type of man is well 
known abroad, and, curiously enough, the English, who 
seldom or never produce it, have for it a certain degree of 
moral toleration. They, in fact, regard possession by an 
idea as a kind of insanity, and while they are never led 
away by it—there is not a successful fanatic in our history 
—they concede to it a kind of sympathy which they can 
neither justify nor fully explain. They hardly see, for 
example, while they reject Mr. Davitt’s proposition without 
even mental argument, that it involves either a colossal 
act of plunder, or the purchase at its full value of the least 
profitable real property now existing on earth, the culturable 
land of the United Kingdom. 


But we shall be asked: Why do the Parnellite 
leaders, whose only weapon he would tear from their 
hands, tolerate Mr. Davitt? Why do they not write 
him out of the party, as they have written out the 
old and honourable Nationalist leaders who meant to 
secure independence of England as Holland secured 
independence of Spain, by fighting until they were all free 
or buried? For three reasons. First, because Irishmen 
have been so often betrayed, that at heart they only 
trust men who have suffered physical pain in their cause, 
and regard imprisonment on political grounds as the only, 
or at least the best, proof of devotion to themselves. Mr. 
Davitt having been sentenced, justly or unjustly, to a long 
term of penal servitude for his share in a “ political” 
murder, is far too popular to be thrust easily aside, even by 
the most popular of the present leaders. Secondly, because 
those leaders know that in Ireland he is preaching to the 
waves, and might as well suggest a universal conversion to 
Protestantism as the nationalisation of the land; and there- 
fore they may pass over his one “aberration.” And, 
thirdly, because they so dread any scheme for making the 
peasants freeholders, even burdened freeholders, that they 
welcome any ally, however wild in his ideas, who will help 
them to resist it. Mr. Davitt, of course, will help them, 
the little freeholder being as hateful to him as the big one, 
and more dangerous to his social scheme; and Mr. Davitt 
is therefore tolerated, and peasants who grow distrustful 
are asked, as Mr. Healy asked them this week, to remem- 
ber that they must not be offended by “ differences of 
opinion.” Differences of opinion! Why, the difference of 
opinion between the highest Tory and the bitterest Radical 
is identity of opinion when compared with the difference be- 
tween Mr. Davitt’s view on the land and that of any average 
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rary farmer. The position of the Parnellite leaders 
upon this subject is in this country, and, indeed, in Ireland 
jso, hardly understood. They know perfectly well that if 
i jrish peasantry were freeholders, they would neither be 
Home-rulers, nor would they elect the present Members to 
represent the country. They therefore detest any plan 
tending towards that end, more especially if it is a plan 
which enables the landlords to “ escape,” as Mr. Healy 
once said, with two-thirds of their rightful due. At the 
same time, they cannot resist such plans by obstruc- 
tion to the last ditch. Their electors like the plans, 
and avail themselves of them; and even, to the surprise 
of men who do not understand that the peasant is pining 
for security as well as profit, pay up the instalments 
jemanded under them with splendid regularity. There 
have been only two payments by the State, under the 
ouarantee clauses of the Ashbourne Act. Consequently, the 


jeaders, if they desire to foil proposals of Land-purchase, 


Tippe 


are compelled to do it through others, and the only | 


“others” who can do it are those who excite English fears 
of a great pecuniary liability. Mr. Davitt excites those 
fears very artistically, reading out lists of the sums 
the large proprietors are to receive in long succes- 
sion, till his audience, to most of whom £1,000 seems 
fabulous wealth, grow bewildered, and almost believe 
that those wicked Tories and renegade Unionists are 
giving the money to the owners of the soil. They are 
not giving one penny-piece, any more than John Smith is 
“ giving ” his money to the butcher or grocer for mutton 
or tea. They are only paying for goods over the counter, 
ata time when the goods are cheap. Nor are they paying 
away the money of those who object. Those who are to 
receive the goods will do that, and are doing it, all the 
Tories and Unionists do being to give a pledge that the 
buyer who pays by instalments shall go on paying, in return 
for which pledge they take a mortgage on the land. The 
English common folk are going through the same trans- 
action every week of the year in buying their furniture ; 
but owing to the amounts involved, and the intervention 
of Government as “surety,” and the unpopular character 
of the sellers, those who attend public meetings on Land- 
purchase do not perceive this. Mr. Davitt’s oratory 
therefore tells, and so does Sir George Trevelyan’s letter- 
writing, and the Parnellite leaders tolerate both, with 
their tongues in their cheeks. They, of all men in this 
world of ours, are so concerned for the British taxpayer ! 
True, if he would give them thirty or forty millions for 
draining bogs, which when drained will not pay, or setting 
up factories, or digging to the centre of Wicklow 
in search for gold, they would not denounce his 
generosity, would not even be concerned if they never 
repaid him; but to risk his money in securing for the 
Insh peasant the object of his life,—that is too sinful a 
waste of British means to be tolerated without remon- 
strance, or even, whenever the peasants are not looking, 
without resistance ! There must positively be some separate 
Providence watching Irish affairs which insists on always 
mingling with them some element of the grotesque. If 
there is one possible circumstance which could add 
to an Irish tenant’s enjoyment of his freehold, it would 
be that a Saxon had been heavily taxed to pay for 
his enfranchisement. To get the land and make the 
foreigner pay,—that would be profit, security, and vengeance 
all in one; yet the only resolution passed unanimously by 
the friends and representatives of the Irish peasantry 
assembled in St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, runs in these 
words :—“ That this meeting strongly condemns any scheme 
of Land-purchase which would entail a risk of burdening 
the British taxpayers for the benefit of Irish landlords.” 
That Professor Stuart should propose such a motion, is 
natural enough. He is an Englishman or Scotchman, and 
though devoted to Ireland, his devotion naturally stops 
short at the notion of taxing himself for the sake of the 
much-loved people; but that it should be supported by 
Mr. Davitt and Mr. O’Connor is surely a little comic. Why, 
We thought that in their view Great Britain had overtaxed 
Ireland for a century, and owed her back-payments, merely 
for that, in excess of the whole valuation of Ireland! The 
plain truth of the whole matter is, that the true grievance 
of Ireland is a detested tenure ; that its removal will lessen, 
though it will not at once destroy, the Irish grudge against 
England ; and that the Parnellites, knowing this, wish to 
compel an abandonment of the only practicable scheme for 
its removal. ; 








THE NEW EXTRADITION TREATY. 


HERE is said to be a hotel in Montreal where the 
first question put to the traveller by the waiters and 
the manager is: “What bank?” So greatly is the house 
patronised by fraudulent and run-away cashiers from the 
States, that any person entering its hospitable portals is 
assumed to have his portmanteau stuffed with bonds to 
bearer, or other negotiable securities abstracted from the 
safe of some trusting establishment in Chicago or New 
York. If any inn possessing a monopoly of such custom 
really exists, it is to be feared that it will very soon have 
to close its doors, for the security offered to dishonest 
bank officials by Canadian territory has become a thing 
of the past. The conclusion of the new Extradition 
Treaty between America and England does away with the 
Alsatia hitherto offered by the provinces of the Dominion, 
and allows the police of the various States of the Republic 
to reclaim criminals who may have taken refuge upon 
British soil. That this result will be hailed with no small 
amount of satisfaction in the Union, cannot be doubted for 
a moment, for the want of an effective system of extradi- 
tion has long been felt. On this side of the Atlantic, we 
have been accustomed to regard the question of extradition 
as one primarily affecting ourselves, but in reality our 
interests in its conclusion have been much smaller than 
those of the Americans. It is to them far more than to 
us that the matter is of practical importance. 

Up till now, the only arrangement in force for the 
delivering up of fugitive offenders has been that of the 
tenth clause of the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. Under it 
murder, assault with intent to commit murder, piracy, 
arson, robbery, forgery, and the utterance of forged paper, 
were the sole extraditable crimes. The present convention 
adds the following :—“ (1), Manslaughter; (2), counter- 
feiting or altering money, uttering or bringing into 
circulation counterfeit or altered money; (3), embezzle- 
ment, larceny, obtaining money, goods, or valuable securities 
by false pretences, receiving any money, valuable security, 
or other property knowing the same to have been em- 
bezzled, stolen, or fraudulently obtained ; (4), fraud by a 
bailee, banker, agent, factor, trustee, or director, or mem- 
ber, or officer of any company made criminal by the laws 
of both countries; (5), perjury or subornation of perjury ; 
(6), rape, abduction, child-stealing, or kidnapping; (7), 
burglary, housebreaking, or shopbreaking ; (8), piracy by 
the laws of nations; (9), revolt or conspiracy to revolt by 
two or more persons on board ship on the high seas 
against the authority of the master, wrongfully sinking or 
destroying a vessel at sea or attempting to do so, assault 
on board ship on the high seas with intent to do grievous 
bodily harm; (10), crimes and offences against the laws 
of both countries for the suppression of slavery and 
slave-trading.” It will be at once noticed that this 
list contains no reference. to the destruction or injury 
of life and property by the wilful and malicious use 
of dynamite or other explosives. No doubt this is 
a very important omission, and one which may prove 
quite as inconvenient to the United States as to us, for the 
only case in which a dynamite explosion has caused any 
great loss of life was that of the bomb-throwing by the 
Chicago anarchists. Still, it must not be supposed that the 
use of dynamite is in any way made sacred by the Treaty, 
or that crime otherwise extraditable is to be sanctified by 
the employment of nitro-glycerine. Though persons wanted 
for the special offences of Sir William Harcourt’s Explosives 
Act, under which the mere possession of dynamite may 
under certain circumstances become a crime, will not be 
extraditable, any one who has actually taken life or 
attempted to take it by maliciously exploding dynamite, 
will be liable to be given up. At least, so we read the Treaty, 
and we shall be much surprised if ours is not the correct 
interpretation. A man who had caused an explosion, say, 
on the Underground Railway, resulting in the death of any 
person, and had then escaped to America, would be clearly 
extraditable for murder. The doctrine as to murder 
which was laid down by Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
in “Regina v. Desmond, Barrett, and others ’’—the 
Clerkenwell explosion case—is, we presume, held by the 
American Courts, and therefore they could not, even if 
they wished, which would be most improbable, excuse a 
crime because it was committed with dynamite. The 
Judge’s words were :—‘ If a man did an act, more 
especially if that were an illegal act, although its imme- 
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diate purpose might not be to take life, yet if it were | 


such that life was necessarily endangered by it—if a 
man did such an act, not with the purpose of taking life, 
but with the knowledge or belief that life was likely to be 
sacrificed by it—that was murder.” How far it would be 
possible to claim the extradition of a criminal when no 
deaths resulted from the explosion, is another matter. 
Possibly the provisions under the old Treaty in regard 


to assaults with intent to commit murder might be | 


invoked, though only in exceptional cases, and where the 


intention of the person causing the explosion could be | 


shown to be to take life. 


The clause that follows the list of offences within the | 
Treaty, is, in our opinion, reasonable, though it is possible | 


that even if dynamiters were found to be extraditable 
under the other articles, they would escape under this :-— 
“ A fugitive criminal shall not be surrendered if the offence 


in respect of which his surrender is demanded be one of a | 


political character, or if he proves that the requisition for 
er has in fact be d ith « 
his surrender has in fact been made with a view to try to 


punish him for an offence of a political character. No 
person surrendered by either of the high contracting 


parties to the other shall be triable, or tried, or be 
punished for any political crime or offence, or for any act 
connected therewith, committed previously to extradition. 
If any question shall arise as to whether any case comes 
within the provisions of this article, the decision of 
the authorities of the Government in whose _juris- 
diction the fugitive shall be at the time shall be 
final.” The thought that naturally arises in view of 
this article is: Why, if it was inserted, was it necessary to 
limit the number of extraditable offences? <A treaty 
beginning by the declaration that any offence punishable by 
the law of both countries should be extraditable, and going 
on to enact the Hmutation just quoted, would surely have 
been. a much more efficient instrument than that now 
agreed upon. It would equally well have prevented all 
attempts at extradition for political offences, by making 
the Courts of each country decide what offences were to be 
held political, while at the same time ensuring that no 
offender should escape owing to an oversight. Again, no 
offence which the two countries did not agree to consider as 
punishable could possibly be made the subject of extradition 
proceedings. As it is, the crimes selected are somewhat 
arbitrary, and very possibly may be found in practice not to 
include the misdeeds of offenders whom both nations would 
gladly give up. No doubt the fact that nominally there are 
as many criminzl codes in the Union as there are States 
would seem to make the plan we propose difficult ; but, as 
a maiter of fact, there would be no real obstacle of that 
nature. Except for a few slight variations, the criminal 
law is, in principle, the same in all the States. The only 
other article of importance in the Treaty provides that no 
person surrendered by either Power shall be “triable for 
any crime or offence committed prior to extradition other 
than the offence for which he was extradited, and until he 
shall have had opportunity of returning to the country 
from which he was surrendered,’’—a clause which must be 
pronounced both fai and reasonable, and without which 
the proviso as to political offences might be rendered 
inoperative. 

The effect that the conclusion of such a treaty may have 
upon Mr. Blaine’s popularity with Mr. Patrick Ford, of 
the frish World, and his followers, will be watched with 
interest in England. When General Harrison triumphed, 
and Mr. Blaine was installed as Secretary of State, the Irish 
in America unquestionably indulged great hopes that the 
astute politician above named would twist the British lion’s 
tail to some purpose, and would use his best endeavours 
to embitter the relations between the United States and 
the Mother-country. It must be no little disappointment 
to them to find instead, that Mr. Blaine has concluded a 
treaty which will tend to increase the good feeling already 
existing, rather than to destroy it. Mr. Blaine would 
hardly have obtained the Irish vote so easily, if the 
* Bosses” ‘had known how little he intended to carry out 
the policy of humiliating and injuring England.’ 





SOLITUDE AS A SOURCE OF POWER. 
M* HALL CAINE, presiding last Saturday night at the 
Bl f annual dinner of the Whitefriars Club, gave it as his 
opinion that the higher literature probably owes no more to 
solitude than it owes to society. 


He was disposed to agree | 


nn 
with the critic who had said that Browning probably had 


gained as much by going habitually into society as Tennyson 
| had lost by not going into it, and that was nothing at all. Jy 
| other words, solitary or social habits have nothing intrinsically 

to do with the value of the results of literary labour, except 
so far as they suit the individual. One man’s mind will broog 
_long before it can produce its highest fruits; another man’s 
/mind will work better under the excitement of an aabitual 
social stimulus. 


Before we can accept that view, we must look at the kind of 
| work which is said to bave proceeded from the stimulus of 
solitude and the stimulus of society respectively. What are the 
claims made on behalf of the social stimulus P Chiefly, so fay 
as Mr. Hall Caine is concerned, that Dickens, Thackeray, and 
| Browning were constantly in the habit of mixing in all sorts of 
| society during that period of their lives in which their literary 
activity was at its height, for we know vastly too little of 
Shakespeare’s life and ways to attach any importance to 
My. Hall Caine’s assertion that “the plays of Shakespeare 
_ must have been written in London.” Even if they were 
| written in London, they may have been written in the pro. 
'foundest solitude, such solitude as that in which Milton’s 
' « Paradise Lost” was written; besides, we have no proof at all 
| that they were written in London. It is idle founding inferences 
; on pure guess-work. And as to Browning’s best work, we 
| doubt whether any of it was written during the period when 
| he mingled habitually in London society. But of Dickens and 
Thackeray, probably too of Fielding and Richardson, as of 
the most prolific writers of fiction of our own day, certainly 
of Anthony Trollope,—who boasted that he produced onan 
average two hundred and fifty words to every quarter of a 
hour,—it may be admitted that the stimulus of society, and 
the opportunity for keen social observation, have been 
apparently favourable conditions for the conception and 
delineation of those many types of character and manners 
which make up the substance of the modern novel. It may 
be frankly conceded that figures like Archdeacon Grantly 
and Bishop Proudie, and Dean Arabin and Mr. Slope, and 
the Duke of Omnium and Plantagenet Palliser, spring up 
in the minds of modern novelists more easily under the 
favouring influences of constant social intercourse, than they 
would in the musing imagination of a recluse. Perhaps even the 
same may be conceded in reference to satirists. Dryden and 
Pope, and Sheridan, and Tom Moore, and Byron so far as he was 
a satirist, owed their fertility no doubt to the stimulus of society 
much more than to the fostering influence of solitude. But 
the moment we come to the more passionate works of imagina- 
tion, even such as those into which Emily and Charlotte Bronté 
threw their whole hearts, there is, we believe, hardly even a 
case to be made for the beneficial irritation of constant social 
distractions. As Myr. Hall Caine remarks, Spenser and 
Milton and Bunyan and Wordsworth, and Balzac and Victor 
Hugo, were at least hermits at the time when they produced 
their greatest works; Carlyle’s “ French Revolution ” and his 
“ Sartor Resartus,” much the most characteristic efforts of his 
genius, were the immediate fruits of long solitary medita- 
tion; and Tennyson’s finest work, more especially his “In 
Memoriam,” is admitted to be the product of solitary and 
often continuous meditation. 


| 


The real difference between the effect of solitude and the 
effect of society on the mind, becomes evident, however, as we 
have already suggested, only when the writer or thinker is 
doing the sort of work which asks and takes the devotion 
of a life; when he is producing something more than mere 
literature, something which takes the highest concentration, 
and even consecration, of his whole nature. That was the 
case with Dante, with Milton, with Bunyan, with Wordsworth, 
and to a less extent even with the Brontés in the seclusion of 
their Yorkshire moors; but the instances in which we see this 
sort of self-devotion at its highest point, are those of religious 
efforts which went far beyond any endeavour of a literary 
kind. It seems clear that we have an instance of the sort 
even in Mareus Aurelius’s “ Meditations,” which are essen- 
tially the concentrated efforts of a man of deep religious 
feeling to fit himself for a throne, a throne on which he 
keenly felt the profound solitude of his position. But it is in 
the story of the lives of great saints and prophets, like the 
author of the “Imitation,” St. Bernard, St. Francis, and St. 
Theresa, that we perceive this most clearly. The founders of 
religious orders were not always great writers, though some 
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a 
of them have left works which will endure, but they were 
almost always men or women of genius, whose genius was more 
than literary, whose genius represented a great intensity of life ; 
and it is clear that the condition of attaining that white-heat 
which made their life intense, was the command of a great 
deal of solitude. We have the simplest instances of this in 
the case of the founders of the various religious orders, 
Sakya Muni, for example, and Mahommed, who, whatever the 
amount of his self-deception may have been,—and serious 
self-deception may be mingled with an astonishing intensity 
of life——was undoubtedly a passionate believer in his own 
calling. Or go back to the lives of the greai prophets of the 
Jewish revelation, from Moses to John the Baptist, and in 
which of them do you not find the traces of long solitary self- 
communings? Moses had been living in a desert exile for 
years before he received the command to rescue the Israelites 
from Egypt. Elijah spent himself in still more passionate 
solitude in the wilderness, in a lonely cave on Mount Horeb, 
in a retreat on Mount Carmel. When John the Baptist 
went into the desert, he followed a sort of tradition 
which taught him that loneliness was essential to an 
effective preacher of repentance. What does St. Paul tell 
usof himself? That directly he received the revelation which 
determined the future course of his life, “immediately I 
conferred not with flesh and blood, but I went into Arabia;” 
and it was three years before we find him even going up 
to spend any time with the chief of the Apostles, and even 
then it is only fifteen days. Evidently the Epistles which 
have engraved St. Paul’s mind on the whole Christian world 
could never haye been written if solitude in plenty had not 
fostered that eager and ardent life. It was a long tradition 
which the founders of the great religious orders followed when 
they made solitude one of the chief recipes for a life of intensity 
and devotion. The Psalmist’s assurance that he kept silence, 
“yea, even from good words,” till at last the “fire kindled,” and 
that then the words which were spoken were more than good, 
burning, has so overwhelming an authority in its favour, that 
it will take a great deal more than a few instances of sociable 
men writing amusing books, to upset the immense mass of 
evidence which goes to prove that the higher kind of power,— 
the power which expresses the fullness of a great character,— 
can never be attained without deep draughts of solitude. 

Of course this is only a way of saying that it is not to 
the production of imeve literature that solitude is so essential. 
Literature which is born of the surface of the mind,—and much 
really good literature does seem to be a surface crop,—does 
not need it. No sensible person would hold that Praed or Mr. 
Locker, for instance, would have written better society-verses 
if they had mused deeply, like Wordsworth, among the lonely 
hills; or that Thackeray’s ‘ Book of Snobs ” could have owed 
its origin to solitary meditation. Miss Austen would certainly 
not have been a more effective writer of novels if she had 
been capable of the “lonely rapture of lonely minds ;” nor 
would Hood have given more brilliance and finish to “ Miss 
Kilmansegg and her Precious Leg,” if he had meditated 
severely on the passion of avarice in a religious “ retreat ” for 
many days before commencing it. The great mass of mankind 
are not intended for great efforts; indeed the great mass of 
even lively imaginative writers are not intended for great 
efforts. All we feel clear about is this, that where a life of 
very unusual strength is to be lived, it will be found that it 
can gain that strength only from solitude, and that so far as 
literature expresses the highest achievements of men,—and, 
of course, it does not express more than a very small propor- 
tion of these achievements,—it will follow the usual rule, and 
take its rise in the kind of self-communings, or rather com- 
munings with a power higher than self, out of which grew the 
lessons of Epictetus, the “ Confessions” of Augustine, and the 
“Thoughts” of Pascal. The little pleasures and little cares 
and wultiplied distractions of the world divert the minds of 
men from the burden of great thoughts; but itis not those who 
Wish to have their minds diverted from the burden of their 
own deepest thoughts who will mould the course of the world, 
or even direct the greater currents of human thought and 
mMagination. 





THE POSSIBILITY OF TEACHING PATRIOTISM. 
W® need not say that we agree entirely in the wish of our 

; correspondent, “A Native of Staffordshire ;” but the 
difficulty is to realise that wish. It is not so easy as he thinks to 





diffuse patriotism in a country like this, especially at a moment 
when a great many causes have combined to render the patriotic 
spirit—by which we do not mean only readiness to postpone 
oneself to one’s country, but the inclination to regard one’s 
country as an object of respect, to be cherished and defended 
as we defend and cherish anything else we love—less of an 
operative force. The new depositaries of power, to begin 
with, lack both imagination and knowledge; and while they 
do not remember, because they never knew, what England has 
done in the past, they are hardly able to see that in the future 
England will be but another word for themselves, that they 
will make her history, that her progress or her decline will 
depend entirely upon their wisdom and nerve and spirit of 
self-sacrifice. The “country” is tothem as yet little more than 
a phrase, and they do not feel its successes and its failures to 
be matters of direct personal concern. They do not realise 
fully its position in the world, or understand how its conduct 
and its bearing even in small matters affect mankind, how 
vast is its educative influence, or bow many great causes, as 
well as great nations, are dependent upon the dignity as well 
as the wisdom of its action. They are disposed to leave all 
questions not either social or parochial, all questions, in fact, of 
the external action and attitude of the Kingdom, to the directing 
classes, who, again, are from many causes little disposed to 
direct. Those classes are not certain yet what their masters 
wish in this matter—no living statesman will say, for instance, 
undoubtingly and clearly, whether the new electors are for 
intervention or non-intervention, for an imperial attitude, or 
an attitude of universal conciliation—and as to their own 
wishes they are in something of a fog. The universal scepti- 
cism of the day has infected them until they doubt whether 
England or any other Power has any right to sovereignty ; 
whether conquest is not in all cases burglary writ large; 
whether for one nation even to guide, far more to control 
another, is not an unwarrantable assumption. When the 
country is in difficulty, they are apt to become coldly 
critical, as of some force which they have only to watch; 
and when by any chance it is in a quarrel, they often 
take the opposite side, or, which is much worse, cynically 
ask how much success or failure is to bring them or 
cost them in cash. They shrink as if tired from new tasks 
like the subjugation of Eastern Africa to a vivifying rule, and 
are half-ready, when opposition appears, to give up a work 
already commenced, rather than enter upon any struggle 
involving uncertain results. Much of this hesitation is, of 
course, benevolent, a mere variety of that reluctance to give 
pain, even for an end before which the pain is nothing, 
that marks the present phase of “ religious” feeling; and 
much more is the consequence of the long-continued pros- 
perity which has relaxed all mental nerves; but still, the 
total effect is that upon this subject of patriotism the teaching 
classes do not teach with any unanimity or definiteness. They 
admit readily enough, too readily indeed, that patriotism is 
good; and when it is displayed by others, as, for instance, 
Frenchmen or Irishmen, will excuse even crime as “ patriotic.” 
But they shrink at home from saying in unmistakable words 
that patriotism demands such-and-such a course. They fear 
that would be “insular,” “narrow,” or even “un-Christian,” 
and do not give their own country the advantage, which they 
would give to any other friend, of supposing that, looking to 
its character alone, there will be some defence for what it has 
done or is about to do. 


This absence of definite direction from above is terribly 
weakening to the great class now attaining power; and our 
correspondent, who is clearly full of the modern belief in 
education, asks whether its place could not be supplied by 
some form of instruction. Could we not, for example, institute 
patriotic festivals, such as the Germans are making of the 
anniversary of Sedan? The illustration is not very happily 
chosen, as the anniversary of a battle usually cultivates only 
that sort of patriotism which consists in hating one particular 
neighbour, a patriotism usually as sterile as the memory of a 
feud is in producing family unity; but we understand what 
our correspondent means. He wants a festival universally 
honoured which shall do for this people what, for example, the 
Fourth of July does for the citizens of the United States,—bring 
home to all classes an idea that they form a nation with a 
national life to be preserved, and a national career to be carried 
on; that they are “a people,” as separate as an individual, 
with the same necessity for self-respect, for a life-work, and for 
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the steady preservation and development of all sources of power, 
or in theological language, of all the “talents” committed 
to their charge. That is, we believe, his thought; but then, 
what anniversary will he choose for his “Festival of the 
Nation”? England has none, though Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales have; and the Scottish day in particular, St. Andrew’s 
Day, is observed outside Scotland with something like 
enthusiasm. We had one once, the Sovereign’s birthday, and 
we do not know that a more natural or fitting one could be 
selected, the Sovereign being everywhere, in all our Colonies 
and Dependencies as well as at home, the most visible 
symbol of our unity. But the observance of that day has 
been decaying for thirty years past or more, and it may 
be questioned whether it could be revived; certainly it could 
not be without some effort on the part of the directing 
classes, such as made the third centennial of the defeat 
of the Armada almost a great success. To institute such 
a Festival, though it would not be impossible or even 
difficult, there must be an impulse from above, sufficient 
to rid our people of their habitual shamefacedness in 
managing ceremonials, and the impulse may not come. A 
very little thought and expense, a very little willingness and 
leading, would turn the great summer holiday, Whit-Monday, 
into “the English Festival,” with, as we believe, the best result ; 
but then, the willingness must be there. If the Festival were 
made the joyous day of every school throughout the country, 
it would soon become an institution, and connect itself 
pleasantly with the imagination of the whole of the coming 
generation. We agree, too, thoroughly with the German 
policy of teaching the people patriotic songs, and songs which 
involve the idea of duty to the Mother-land. Nor would it be 
so difficult to introduce the same practice here as many cynics 
may imagine. The National schools need a good poetical 
“Speaker,” just as the old schools did, and if the resolve were but 
taken, Mr. F. Palgrave could, we doubt not, give us one which 
would excite a patriotie pride in every schoolboy throughout the 
country, perhaps in the end stimulate some unknown poet to 
give us what we have so long sought in vain, a really national 
song, or Hymn of England. There is nothing of the kind yet 
which has taken general hold except the National Anthem, 
and that, fine though its music is, is not sufficient by itself, 
is, in fact, too distinctively a prayer in music for the Throne 
only. The masters, too, might be encouraged to teach a little 
more of the spirit-stirring side of English history, and diffuse 
some sense of the vast place occupied by this people 
among the nations of the world. Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster’s 
book, which has, we believe, thoroughly attracted the higher 
classes in the schools, will do something for us on that line; 
but more should be attempted, until every boy who passes the 
sixth standard should be thoroughly aware that he is a citizen 
of no mean State, as thoroughly as every Scotch lad is aware 
of his separate position as Scotchman, and the reasons for it. 
We cannot even conceive of a sound argument against such an 
attempt; for the democracy do not intend to cease to be 
national, or to lose their place as leaders in the great struggles 
of mankind. The Americans teach their children their Con- 
stitution as carefully as the Germans teach their history, and 
with at least this effect, that every citizen believes that docu- 
ment to be entitled in some sense to his reverence, and stands 
ready to defend it, if not against himself, against all the re- 
mainder of mankind. That, whenever Americans desire to act 
together, to be a nation, and not a group of corporations, is an 
immense gain, and by the confession of their own most 
thoughtful men, it is due to teaching in the common schools, 
which would, were it proposed in England, be at first sight 
condemned as pedantic. or even ridiculous. 

The argument is, however, too sel{-evident to write out; 
what is wanted is a practical plan, and that, we fear, must not 
only be devised but popularised from above. A popular King 
or a popular Premier who asked the people to accept any 
reasonable scheme with such an object would, we believe, 
awaken national enthusiasm for its success; but no plan can 
be preached or written into the general mind. We must wait 
for the happy moment, contented if we can only each in our 
own place foster that vague longing for an adequate expression 
of patriotism which, when the feeling is general and true, is 
almost always gratified at last. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR.: 
PLAGIARISM—THE CRITICISM OF THE UNSUCCESSFUL—ryp 
SCORN OF THE SUCCESSFUL—A CASE IN POINT, 
LITERARY subjects do not seem likely to fail us for discussion 
according to the rapidity with which they are now springing 
up on-all sides; and the last of them is of considerable interest 
to people who write at least, as well as not unworthy the con. 
sideration of those who talk—for whose advantage I suspect 
a great many of these delicate questions are raised. An 
Anglo-American authoress of great and deserved reputation 
has been accused by another lady without any, in literature, 
of having read in manuscript a story which has since 
been published without attracting the attention of the public 
and of having taken from it the plot and some of the 
characters, which she, the authoress first-named, has made 
into an exceedingly popular tale. This accusation was 
given to the world some months ago, and since then the 
journal which produced it has made many calls upon Mrs, 
Hodgson Burnett to answer the charge. A charge of 
plagiarism is a very favourite one, and often made. It 
seems, indeed, to afford a keen pleasure to mary people to 
depreciate a writer by pointing with anxious zeal where he 
got his finest lines and most powerful effects. It is not very 
long since there was an article in one of the magazines proving 
how much Lord Tennyson was indebted to a great many 
writers, some of them scarcely so distinguished as himself, 
Nay, we all know that Shakespeare, without any question 
whatever, took a great many of his plots, and some of his 
noblest speeches, from the old chroniclers, now and then 
verbatim: and that Moliére prenait son bien of il le trouvait 
without any false shame. Is it justifiable so to do? Is it not 
however, a question often raised after such a controversy ? 

And yet it is a legitimate question enough. 

In the immediate case in hand, the business is very un- 
satisfactory altogether; for Mrs. Hodgson Burnctt has made 
a reply which is in very bad taste, exceedingly contemptuons 
and angry, and not at all the kind of answer which those 
who are interested for her reputation could have desired. 
It is rather a very disdainful assault upon the poor authors 
who persecute great ones to look at their feeble little books 
and recommend them to the notice of publishers (a thing 
which authors not less busy or less famous have been 
frequently known to do), than a reply to the matter in hand. 
It is somewhat ungenerous for the eminent and successful to fall 
foul of the insignificant who have never been able to succeed, 
and a less excusable fault than when the little attack the 
great; for to whom should a beginner turn but to those who 
have attained ? and though practically it may be more or less 
a nuisance, sentimentally—if I may use for once in a good 
sense a word which has so lost its character—it is the most 
natural, the most seemly and appropriate thing to do. The 
fierce wrath of the great lady is not appropriate or seemly. 
There is no human kindness in it. However American authors 
may feel about the poor little people who are struggling for a 
hearing, English authors are more merciful. Noblesse oblige !— 
the mere facts of fame and genius are compulsory of tenderness 
to the unproved and unknown. 





And the question remains entirely untouched by all this 
outpouring of scorn. Is it lawful for a writer to take a sug- 
gestion from another, to derive the nucleus of a plot or the 
conception of a character from somebody else’s story or poem ? 
I think the answer must be that it is quite lawful. Mr. Gosse, 
in his commentary upon Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s letter, takes 
up this question in its strongest form, and holds that in the case 
of finding a curious combination of circumstances badly or im- 
perfectly treated, the author is at perfect liberty to take the 
subject out of the bungler’s hand and do it, if it attracts him, 
well, andin his own way—which will no doubt be characteristic 
and individual enough to make all the difference that is 
necessary. This is going very far, but Iam not sure that I 
have any objection to make. There is a case in point. which 
has oceurred within the last few years, exactly the case 
which Mr. Gosse suggests, though in this there is no bungler, 
no imperfect work, but a bold, even audacious repetition 
made by one man of the motif of another, certainly not his 
inferior in literature. Everybody remembers the powerful 
and painful Russian novel, “Le Crime et le Chatiment,” 
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which held the supremacy of a season among novel-readers 
here, as elsewhere. The hero of this book commits two 
murders, one which he considers (before he does it) entirely 
justifiable, almost laudable, and a second in self-defence. 
Apparently the popular French author, M. Hector Malot, was 
not satisfied with the wild, dreamy, and wordy Russian working- 
out of this somewhat revolting subject, and accordingly he took 
it up and treated it over again, not shrinking from an almost 
complete reproduction of the circumstances and events, in the 
book which he calls “‘ Conscience.” No two books could be more 
unlike. The Muscovite, with his wild, fantastic horrors and com- 
punctions, drifting between concealment and confusion, his life 
a mere feverish dream, his every object and purpose shattered, 
and the whole world become for him a mere phantasmagoria of 
bloody images—is as different from the cool and determined 
Docteur Saniel, the most distinguished of rising medical men 
in Paris, as their stories are identical. I do not know whether 
the French critics feil upon M. Malot for plagiarism. They 
would have had the most perfect reason, and they would have 
been, I think, entirely wrong. For nothing could be more 
interesting than to see the difference, fundamental and 
characteristic, between the two treatments of the same 
subject, both by hands so competent. Dostoieffsky is, I 
believe, dead, and never will complete the account of his 
hero’s probation and restoration, at the end of his seven years 
in Siberia, to life and possibility again. But M. Malot acted 
on that suggestion also, and carried out his epic in the sequel 
called ‘‘ Justice,’ in which, less lenient than his Russian 
contemporary, he avenges the unpunished murders by the 
doom which overtakes Saniel for crimes of which he is 
innocent. There are, of course, points and characters in both 
stories which are entirely independent, and in which the 
Russian has a high tragical superiority over the Frenchman; | 
but the contrast of their ideas, their characteristic views, their 
conception of the same case, has an interest due to this very 
plagiarism which has so ugly a sound. 

It would be easy to push the argument a little further, and 
to say that an imaginative mind, such as that of a novelist 
should be, can scarcely read without unconsciously picking 
up — what the critics may call stolen goods if they please. As 
iron sharpeneth iron—or perhaps it would be a better simile 
to say, as the old-fashioned steel flashed upon the tinder, so does 
one intelligence strike light out of another whenever they meet : 
and nothing can be more legitimate or delightful than this 
interchange and flash of suggestion. I think that the greatest 
datitude should be permitted in this respect, whether the first 
conception comes from a superior or an inferior. In the latter 
case, it is, of course, more ticklish, and apt to rouse a hue-and- 
ery from the too conscious originator, whose confusion of 
mind as to the causes which make his idea successful in other 
bands and not in his own, is curious. Can the lady, for 
instance, who conceives herself to have inspired the story of 
the little Lord Fauntleroy, suppose it to be her original idea 
and not the higher execution of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett which 
has made it successful? Not her part of it, surely, for her own 
version was a failure. One would think that, in view of what 
is evidently due to superior workmanship (had her claim been 
true), she would have been effectually silenced. 

But experience teaches that this is not the case, and that 
even with a demonstration so unquestionable, it is impossible 
to convince the original inventor that his is not the credit when 
a more gifted hand employs the same materials. Plagiarism 
must, however, be very barefaced indeed, and must filch, not a 
suggestion or a set of circumstances, but the grace, the fancy, 





and the life which can alone make a mere story into a work of 
art, before I, for one, should be disposed to consider it as a 
possible or real offence. 


[Is not our correspondent a little hard on Mrs. Hodgson | 
Burnett ? That lady had much cause for irritation, and her | 
letter to the St. James’s Gazette is almost unanswerable.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
CARLYLE AND TYNDALL. 


[To tHe EpiTor oF THE ‘“ SprcTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Permit me to enter in your friendly columns a word of 
protest against a statement in Professor Tyndall’s “ Recollec- 
tions,” in the current (January) number of the Fortnightly 
Review, p. 28. 











Professor Tyndall speaks of Carlyle’s opinions on the 
Negro question, and then goes so far afield as the subject of 
Pasteurism to enjoy what schoolboys call a “shy” at anti- 
vivisectionists :— 

“ Perhaps he saw too vividly and resented too warmly the 
mistakes sometimes made by philanthropists, whereby their 
mercies are converted into cruelties. We see at the present 
moment a philanthropy which would be better named an insanity, 
acting in violent opposition to the wise and true philanthropists 
who are aiming at the extinction of rabies among dogs, and of its 
horrible equivalent, hydrophobia among men. Reason is lost on 
such people, and instead of reason Carlyle gave them scorn.” 
(Italics mine.) 

No one can say exactly what Carlyle would have thought of 
Pasteur’s doings, but I am in a position to affirm that he 
certainly did not (as Professor Tyndall’s sentence would 
lead most readers to suppose) “scorn” the party of anti- 
vivisectionists who since his death have opposed Pasteurism. 
Thomas Carlyle’s signature (I still possess it) was affixed to 
the memorial against vivisection which was presented to the 
Jermyn Street Society in January, 1875, and which started 
the agitation in England. When the Victoria Street Society 
was formed a year later, he was one of its first members, and 
promised to join the deputation to the Home Office, which 
pressed for legislation on the subject. Subsequently, he readily 
accepted the office of Vice-President of the Society, and held 
it till his death. This, Sir, I submit, is not precisely the way 
in which a man like Carlyle would express his “ scorn ” of any 
body of men or of their opinions. 


I should like to add that, in our view, it is not enowgh to 
constitute a man a “ wise and true philanthropist” (or zoophi- 
list) to “aim at the extinction of rabies or /hydrophobia,” 
if the way in which he carries out that laudable aim involve 
the deliberate infliction of the terrible disease in its worst 
horrors on “innumerable ” dogs, and the creation among men 
of a carefully fostered panic which, according to M. Dujardin- 
Beaumetz’s address to the French Académie de Médecine, has 
directly caused four deaths out of every five attributed to 
hydrophobia.”—I am, Sir, &c., FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

Hengwrt, Dolgelly, January 27th. 





MUZZLING AND HYDROPHOBIA. 
|To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” ] 

Srr,—I observe that attention has been directed in the 
Spectator to a letter upon “ Hydrophobia and Muzzling,” by 
“F.R.S.,” which appeared in the Times, but of which no 
notice has been taken except in your journal, obviously 
because it is but a repetition of misrepresentations which 
have been so often refuted as to have lost their power to blind 
any but a very small section of the public. The statement of 
“ F.R.S.” as to rabies having come to an end spontaneously 
in 1885, just when the muzzle was applied, is absolutely 
disproved by the Police Records, which show that in that 
year the deaths in London created an alarm precisely for the 
reason that they had become so numerous as to constitute an 
epidemic of the disease, and they only gradually sank to zero 
in 1886 under the use of the muzzle. This is but one example 
of the general character for accuracy of “ F.R.S.’s” letter, 
the last paragraph of which (in which he sums up his previous 
remarks) bristles with misrepresentations. It is tedious work 
constantly refuting statements which a few minutes’ reference 
to a text-book or manual would show to be as absurd as 
they are false, and for this reason I can do no more than 
touch in passing upon Mr. Warrington’s letter, which he has 
founded upon that of “F.R.S.” I would, however, ask him 
what ground he has for stating that “it is admitted by most, 
and not denied by any, of the medical profession,” that the 
symptoms of hydrophobia are produced by other forms of 
blood-poisoning than the transmission of rabiec virus; and I 
should also like to ask him whether he wishes to convey the 
impression to your readers that it is not possible to diagnose 
hydrophobia. 

With regard to your own observations on the subject, I note 
that you make a statement as though you thought that the 


| disease had been stamped out in Vienna by a “system of 
| registration.” 


Permit me to direct your attention to page 254 
of the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on Rabies, and to a lecture recently published by Mr. Frank 
Kerslake on hydrophobia. From those documents, you will see 
that registration prevails throughout Austria; but it was only 
adopted after rabies had been reduced in Vienna to zero by 
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stringent muzzling for eighteen months. The registration thus 
introduced to replace the muzzle, failed during the next twelve 
months, so that, a fresh outbreak having occurred, the autho- 
rities in 1887 again ordered the muzzle to be applied, the veteri- 
nary experts having stated that it was the only way to get rid 
of the disease. So much for registration in Vienna. That you 
should have been misinformed on the point is not extra- 
ordinary, the facts on this subject having been so constantly 
misstated by the opponents of the muzzle, especially in the 
Standard, which has systematically suppressed all letters 
thoroughly exposing its errors, and is consequently responsible 
for many other such mistakes as that into which you have 
inadvertently been led.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Victor HorRstey. 


80 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, January 25th. 


| Mr. Horsley is very masterful in his statements; but master- 
fulness in statement does not alter fact. The “splendid result” 
which followed from the muzzling order of December 10th, 
1885, could not possibly include the dwindling away of cases 
of hydrophobia in the December of that year to one, and one 
which must have originated in the time before the order was 
issued. If no order had been issued, there could not well have 
been any further case in December, as the issue of an order on 
December 10th was too late to prevent any bite which could 
have caused hydrophobia before the end of the month. And 
Mr. Horsley makes no reference to the fact that the number 
of cases of hydrophobia in 1884, when there was no muzzling 
order in force, was precisely the same as that in 1886, 
when there was. Mr. Horsley says that “F.R.S.” stated 
that rabies had come to an end spontaneously in the end 
of 1885. “F.R.S.” said nothing of rabies; what he said 
was that bydrophobia had come to an end spontaneously 
then. The difference is important, because the number of 
eases of rabies is taken from police records, which are, as 
scientific statistics, quite worthless, the police having no real 
knowledge of the proper tokens of rabies. On the other 
hand, the statistics of hydrophobia are more or less trust- 
worthy. Weare not responsible for Mr. Warrington’s view, 
and do not profess to have any opinion of our own on the 
matter; but an eminent physician who has studied the sub- 
ject, assures us that a malady having all the characteristics 
of hydrophobia, does occur and may end in death, without its 
being possible to trace any connection with the bite of a rabid 
animal. No doubt Mr. Horsley will think this a perfectly 
mistaken opinion, but it is at least a matter on which scientific 
men are divided. If muzzling is the only safeguard against 
hydrophobia, it is perfectly obvions that the exemption of 
packs of hounds is utterly indefensible—Ep. Spectator. ] 





COMTE’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS THEISM. 
[To tue Eprror or Tue ** Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—Mr. Frederic Harrison, in a letter which appears in 
your issue of January 18th, charges you and others with 
wronging Positivism “in representing it as in any sense anti- 
Christian ;” and he cites a passage from his New Year's 
address of 1889 to the effect that he and his co-religionists 
are “neither atheist nor anti-Christian ;” and he reminds you 
that he has often quoted Comte’s profound epigram : “ The 
atheist is the most irrational of all theologians.” If so, then 
the theology of his master was most irrational, for Comte was 
beyond all doubt an atheist, as I shal! proceed to show by 
extracts from his most authoritative work, the “ Politique 
Positive :” . 

“La doctrine dominante 
PHumanité.” (1., 264.) 

“La sublime inertie de 
passive n’¢tait suspendue que par d’inexplicables caprices.” 
335.) 

“ La substitution finale de 
Dieu.” (1., 356.) 

“ Le nouvel Mtre-Supréme n’est pas moins jaloux que lancien ; 
il n’admet point des serviteurs subordonnés 4 d’autres maitres. 
Mais les plus actifs théologistes, monarchiques, aristocratiques, 
ou méme démagogiques, manquent depuis longtemps de bonne foi. 
Leur Dieu est devenu le chet nominal d’une conspiration hypo- 
crite, désormais plus ridicule qu’ odieuse, qui s’efforce de détourner 
le peuple de toutes les grandes améliorations sociales en lui 


ott Dieu usurpait la place de 


Vancien Etre-Supréme, dont lexistence 


(L., 


Vamour de VHumanit¢é i amour de 





préchant une chimérique compensation. ..... Chaque tendance |! 


concourt réelle- 
(L., 397-98.) 
“Cette compléte autocratie [monotheism] rendait la conception 


théologique, catholique, protestante, ou déiste, 
ment A prolonger et aggraver l’anarchie morale.” 


| 


( 





de Dieu profondément contradictoire et par suite temporaire, 

. . L’omnipotence exclut Yomniscience. Son 
incompatibilité avec une parfaite bonté est encore plus directe et 
plus évidente.” (I., 408-9.) 

If these passages takex together do not constitute atheism of 
the most uncompromising sort, then we have a right to ask for 
a new definition of the term. What, then, are we to make of 
Comte’s disclaimer, so often quoted by his English disciples? 
Although not bound to answer the question, I have no ojection 
to help a lame dog over a stile. By “atheism,” Comte probably 
understood a theory which endeavours to explain the universe 
by attributing its origin to a fortuitous concourse of atoms. 


If Comtism is anti-theistic, it is also and more especially 
anti-Christian, if attacks on the person of Christ are to be 
taken as evidence of that character. Now, according to 
Comte, the nominal author of Western monotheism must 
necessarily have exhibited “un mélange d’hypocrisie et de 
fascination, toujours incompatible avec une vraie supériorité 
de cceur et d’esprit.” (III., 413). If it be objected that Comte 
habitually speaks of what we call Christianity under the name 
of Catholicism, and that he regards St. Paul as its real founder, 
I must reply that even in that wide sense his teaching igs 
arowedly anti-Christian, for he describes Catholicism as 

‘en lui-méme choquant pour Vintelligence et le sentiment.” 
(IIL., 507). 

If, then, any wrong has been done to Mr. Harrison and his 
friends, they have partly themselves to blame for not more 
publicly dissociating themselves from the repeated declara- 
tions of the founder of their sect. Mr. Harrison himself did 
not scruple (if I remember rightly) to describe Matthew 
Arnold’s religion as Gospel-atheism. He should not, there- 
fore, be scandalised when his own religion is spoken of as 
atheism—without the Gospel.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Florence, January 22nd. ALFRED W. BENN. 





TEACHING PATRIOTISM. 
{To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SprecrTator.’’ | 

S1r,—Are that forgetfulness of our past history and our great 
men, and that insensibility to the glory and greatness of our 
country, which are justly described in your article on “The 
Ceremonial of Tuesday ” as national faults, without a remedy ? 
Patriotism, like every other virtue, needs cultivation. We 
need in England something equivalent to the celebration of 
Sedan Day and the Emperor’s birthday in the German schools. 
It was my good fortune to be present at this celebration in a 
large schcol in Berlin on the old Emperor’s last birthday. 
The day was, of course, a holiday, but in the morning the 
children assembled at the school to listen to a most eloquent 
and stirring address, full of the most ardent patriotism and 
loyalty, on the rise of the new German Empire, which was 
given by one of the masters. The children were deeply atten- 
tive, and I am sure left with a far stronger sense of nationality 
than could have been gained by a whole course of history- 
lessous, even if the teacher were able (as he is not) to make 
the arousing that feeling his chief aim. A similar ceremonial 
took place in every school in the Empire, including the Volks- 
schulen, thus reaching the classes who have so little chance of 
acquiring national feeling by reading. 

Again, teaching the national songs is obligatory in the 
Volksschulen. Is the English child who learns only the bare 
pallid fact from his lesson-book, or the German who sings 
the “Lied vom Feldmarschall,” likely to feel the keenest 
pride in (for example) Waterloo? Something of this kind 
might help the ordinary Englishman to realise that he too is 
“a citizen of no mean city.”—I am, Sir, c., 


A NATIVE OF STAFFORDSHIRE. 


MR. WOLF AND THE CROSS-BILLS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Mr. Wolf’s sole connection with the “truc story” told 
of him by the writer of the article, “ Bird-Painting at the 
Grosvenor Gallery,” in your issue of January 25th, is that he 
illustrated it for his friend and mine, the late Mr. A. E. Knox, 
to whose “ Autumns on the Spey,” published in 1872, a litho- 
graph of the drawing forms the frontispiece ; ; while the inci- 
dent, which happened to as Knox himself, is described with 
his usual felicity in pp. 32-36 of that interesting little volume. 
—I am, Sir, &e., A. N. 
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AN IRISH “BULL.” 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—The following absolutely perfect “bull” is contained 
in a letter addressed recently to an Irish solicitor :— 
15th January, 1889. 
«Dear Srr,—I am sorry to see that I have got a process from 
sou, and I rote you before that I was adgudicated Bankrupt and 
ag nothing but what was taken from me. I don’t want to 
let you loose money by getting a decree as you have lost enough 
put if God oanly spares me health I might be able to pay you yet. 
—Yours truly, J. K. 


Iam, Sir, Xe., 





A PUG’S INTELLIGENCE. 


[To THE EpITOoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 


Srr,—Several newspaper cuttings have been sent to me with the 
story of my dog which appeared in the Spectator of January 
18th, and one or two of them suggest a doubt as to the 
veracity of the story. I write, therefore, to tell you that it 
is literally true, only that the policeman was away for his 
holiday instead of having influenza, and the case came off on 
Tuesday instead of Saturday. My dog is a pug,a very choice 
specimen of his kind, and was given to me by the late Dr. 
Wakley, editor of the Lancet, who was a great connoisseur in 
dogs. His intelligence is really marvellous, and he has 
done many things as extraordinary as the one related by Miss 
Wood. 

He is devotedly attached to my baby, and always accom- 
panies me in my morning visit to the nursery. On one occasion 
the child (who is just as fond of him as he is of her) was very 
ill, and for three weeks was unconscious. As soon as this was 
the case, the dog ceased to go near the nursery, as if by instinct 
he knew he would not be noticed. Mr. Walters from Reading 
was attending the baby, and the dog soon got to know the 
time he paid his visits. He would watch him upstairs, and 
when he came down listen most attentively to his report. 
At length the child was pronounced out of danger. The 
very next morning, up went master ‘Sam,’ made his way 
straight to the child’s cot, and stood on his hind legs 
to be caressed. Although she had taken no notice of any one 
for some time, she seemed to know the dog, and tried to move 
her hand towards him to be licked. He quite understood the 
action, licked the little hand lovingly, and then trotted con- 
tentedly away. After this he went up to see her regularly, 
as he had been accustomed to do. He is quite a character in 
the town, and nearly every one knows ‘Sammy Weller.’ 

Before I had this dog, I always thought I understood the 
difference between reason and instinct, but his intelligence has 
quite puzzled me.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wokingham, Berks, January 25th. Mary H. Barrorp. 


MOORSOM’S “ HISTORICAL COMPANION TO HYMNS 
ANCIENT AND MODERN.” 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.’’] 


Srr,—While acknowledging on Mr. Moorsom’s behalf your 
favourable notice of his “very interesting book ” (Mr. Moor- 
som’s blindness makes its extreme accuracy all the more 
remarkable), will you allow me to point out a slight error into 
which you have fallen? If you will kindly refer to p. 9, you 
will see that Psalm exxxvii., “ By the waters of Babylon,” is 
not, as you suppose, attributed by him to King David, but is 
merely included among the “ Psalms from the Old Testa- 
ment,” so that the heading, “ Perhaps written during 
the seventy years’ captivity,” implies nothing incongruous 
as regards authorship. You say of the Psalms: “ One 
might question the Mosaic and the Davidic authorship.” 
Surely there are the strongest reasons for attributing 
Psalm xe. (Domine, refugium) to Moses, in accordance with all 
ancient tradition; and of the others, Psalm xxiii. (Dominus 
regit me), and Psalm xlii. (Quemadmodum) are the only ones 
totidem verbis ascribed by Mr. Moorsom to David, though I 
presume few would doubt the authorship of Psalm li. The 
heading throughout is “Psalms from the Old Testament.” 
‘ith regard to the “Psalm of Moses the man of God,” Dr. 
‘points out many verbal coincidences between it and the 
“Mteuch.—I am, Sir, Ke., 


Cropedy Vicarage. WILLIAM Woop, D.D. 





POETRY. 


IN ARCADY. 
A LITTLE breath from spray to spray 
That wanders with a purposed quiet, 
As tho’ it were so calm a day 
To shock it were unholy riot ; 
A little cloud-wreath in the sky 
That melts, and then its shape renewing, 
Then melts again, as tho’ on high 
’*T were holiday, and nothing doing ; 





A hum of bee, a little song 
Of bird in praise of endless summer, 
That will not break the stillness long, 
But leaves it to a chance new-comer ; 


A little sound of rippling stream 

Now heard, now hushed, its deep leaves under, 
Like murmurs of an infant’s dream 

That barely part sweet lips asunder ; 


And Ocean’s face for many a mile 

In calm, with scarce a wavelet breaking, 
As sleeping eyelids ope awhile, 

Then close again without awaking ;— 
All say ’tis noon, and Silence sleeps 

With Beauty. Hence, and leave her sleeping, 
Lulled by the tiny fall that leaps 

Beside her there in silver leaping. 
Noon in the South! A perfect thing 

Of love, and light, and warmth, and colour, 
That, drowsy as a vampire’s wing, 

Float round the soul in sloth to lull her. 


Noon in the South! Then haste, away, 
Dear Soul away, we may not tarry! 
Enough, if hence for many a day 
Some sunshine of the heart we carry. 


Enough, if ’mid our mist and snow 
We may in darker hours remember, 
The bliss, the warmth, the Southern glow, 
That mingled July with December. 


But now a harp of loftier tone 
I hear resound to Dorian measure, 
Say, Arcady is rest alone, 
But toil is strung to nobler pleasure ; 
Say. Arcady is fair and fine, 
Where Pan is lord of Man and Nature ; 
But ’neath his face and form divine 
Lurks cloven hoof of Faun and Satyr. 


And sadness sits in every eye, 

And eynice youth is old at twenty ; 
Who looks for aught in Arcady 

But languid ease and far niente ? 


Then hence away, and Northward ho! 

Where souls and limbs of men are stronger: 
But, O ye powers of frost and snow, 

Would holidays were somewhat longer ! 


A. G. B. 








WATER-COLOURS BY THE LATE SPENCER- 
VINCENT AT THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


ON entering the room which the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
have devoted to the works of the late Mr. Spencer- Vincent, 
the most unreflective spectator must carry away the impres- 
sion that the work is from the hands of one who deeply felt, 
and sought to reproduce in an earnest and serious way, the 
ever-varying moods of Nature. There isa refreshing absence 


| of the vague conventionality and regulation foregrounds, put 


in merely to fill up, disfiguring so much of the landscape and 
other work of painters of Mr. Spencer-Vincent’s period. 
His finished drawings show traces of untiring labour, not in 


| the detrimental sense of the word, but of a conscientious 


| Striving to unravel the great problems, set by Nature before 
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the genuine landseape-painter, of composition, line, perspective, 
and atmosphere. Whether he paints the sunny reaches of the 
Thames, or the wild mountain scenery of Ross-shire or Skye, 
there is always poetry in his landscapes; but we seem to feel 
that the sympathy of the man was more with Nature in her 
graver and more solemn aspects than in her smiling and 
golden moods, which is but natural in one viewing Art as 
seriously as Vincent seems to have done. 

“ The Weir at Harleyford” (13), painted in 1855, is, however, 
bright and light, as befits the subject, a fine day on the river, 
with a real old picturesque wooden weir, as they existed hefore 
the days of a Thames Conservancy, and when the river had 
not become quite such a national playground,—a change not 
to the advantage of either landscape-painter or trout-fisher. 

Mr. Vincent seems to have shared in the common attach- 
ment of painters for the picturesque eel-bucks (No. 29 is a good 
example), and like Turner, he felt the charm of the ship- 
builder’s craft (37), where the delicate foreshortening and 
curves of the skeleton on the stays are worthy of the former 
artist, who delighted at one period of his life in triumphantly 
surmounting the difficulties offered by such subjects. But it is 
in wild mountain scenery of the Scotch Highlands that Vincent 
found subjects wholly in accord with his own nature; and in the 
Highlands, nothing seems more to have inspired his pencil than 
the serrated peaks of Scuir-na-Gillean, and the rugged gathering 
of chaotic rock-mass around Loch Coruisk. There is ample 
evidence in the three drawings of these subjects (127, 128, 129), 
in the experimental work in white chalk and charcoal still on 
their surface, of the care and thought he gave, in order to 
ensure the due and artistic balance of their light-and-shade. 
The “Applecross Mountains” (121) shows a most keen feeling 
for the poetry to be found by those who look for it, in one 
of those windy, rainy days, when the clouds hang like snow- 
wreaths on the mountains. 

The three outline drawings (146, 147, 148), show how careful 
he was of the “anatomy” of his pictures, and what a feeling 
he had (in opposition to so many colourists) for line. The 
drawings done during the evening meetings of the O. O. 
Society are capital examples of what can be done with 
sepia, that most fascinating of mediums. If we consider the 
circumstances under which these delicate drawings were 
executed, as set forward in the excellent introduction to the 
catalogue by Mr. Whitethorne, it must increase our admiration ; 
but, after all, the same may be said of all that came from the 
hand of Mr. Vincent, who, for the greater part, or rather 
whole of his life, was actively engaged in the duties of an 
arduous and responsible profession. 

Let us hope that such an admirable example of what can be 
done by a non-professional (let us add in parenthesis, one who 
had the advantage of working with Messrs. Dodgson, Duncan, 
and George Fripp), may be encouraging to those who practise 
art in the intervals of a profession. 








BOOKS. 


— 
TRAVELS IN THE EIGHTIES.* 

THERE are some nominally sporting hooks which may be read 
with both pleasure and profit, although as a class the records 
of sport are repulsive reading and ignorant writing. We no 
longer, indeed, have such works as Mr. Gordon-Cumming’s 
tales of his revels in slaughter; but still, the improved sort 
of “big-game” hunter is, for the most part, a tedious and 
butcherly person enough, leading us to wonder how it can 
pay to publish him. Mr. Seton-Karr is a writer of a widely 
different order, so entertaining and many-sided that we accom- 
pany him on hisadventurous course in many foreign parts with 
genuine pleasure, comfortably forgetting for a considerable 
part of the way all about the shooting and maiming, the 
spearing, hooking, and trapping of luckless creatures of the 
land and the water. 





| foot. 


He lays no claim to do more than com- | 


pare the different countries described in his volume “from | 
records of tremendous takes, and are introduced to the pike- 


a sporting point of view ;” but in reality he does more, and his 
ten years’ experience of travel, accomplished in the intervals 
of a military service which included a campaign, furnishes us 
with brief but charming sketches of the physical features of 
many lands. As the author can take some interest in the 
animal world in those countries, beyond that which finds ex- 








* Ten Years’ Wild Sports in Foreign Lands; ov, Travels in the Eighties. By ' he says, “a lump of white opaque elacier-ice rising sowly 
j ays, 5 5 


H. W, Seton-Karr, F.R.G.S., &c, London: Chapman and Hall, 


pression in killing as many as possible of its members 
feathered, furred, and finny, he has much to tell us of them, 
in addition to the letting them have it, the bagging, the 
bowling over, the bringing down, and the other operations 
which afford opportunities for naturalising slang in the English 
language. It is pleasant, although the author would probal bly 
account our satisfaction malicious, to note that he occasionally 
misses some particularly beautiful creature, as, for instance, a 
magnificent specimen of the Krone yort, upon which he stole 
with murderous intent as it was browsing, in solitary dignity 
and unsuspecting security, in an open glade of one of the forests 
of Norway. It is afar cry from thence to Sardinia and Corsica, 
whither Mr. Karr bids us to assist at his pursuit of the monflon 
in the stony land of the ilex, which had a bad name in Cicetfo’s 
time as the unhealthiest of the Roman colonies, and still, as 
it appears, deserves it in some measure, although the country 
is improving by dint of cultivation, drainage, and the planting 
of eucalypti in the marshes. Cagliari is admirable for its sea- 
view across the gulf towards the mountains of Pula, for the 
boldness of its rocky site, for its ancient sepulchres, its 
museum of antiquities (including a great number of Sard 
idols), its delightful public gardens, and its ancient Roman 
amphitheatre, carved out of the solid rock facing the sea. 
Moufflons, red-deer, and pigs are the chief animal products of 
Sardinia, and the first are the principal object of the sports- 
man, who finds them a troublesome folk, and as “sly ” as the 
immortal Joey B. himself. The natives of the islands are not 
much more accommodating than the “game.” On the whole, 
Mr. Seton-Karr must have taken his pleasure rather sadly 5 
but he had compensation in the scenery. He gives a curious 
account of a spot marked “ Peradalina” on the maps, the 
most remarkable natural feature of Sardinia, after Gennar- 
gentu, the mountain-home of the moufflon :— 

“One of the chief attractions of the landscape is its intense 

solitude. From the mountain summits not a single human 
habitation is visible, and the only sign of life is the distant 
smoke of the charcoal-burners’ fires, who threaten soon to 
annihilate the ancient forests with which the whole island was 
covered. The mountains are cut and seamed with watercourses, 
and covered with cistus, myrtle, erica, globularia, and arbutus. 
Most of the deeper gulleys and all the valleys are filled with dense 
woods of evergreen oak.” 
Lead-mining, agriculture, and the great fisheries are the in- 
dustries of Sardinia. The old Roman city of Tharsnus, within 
half-a-day’s ride of Cabras, is one of the few remaining places 
where real antiques in the shape of coins and intaglios are 
still to be found. 

Fly-fishing on the Ostra del River, Sweden, and trout- 
fishing in Swedish Lapland, introduce us to many finny friends 
and victims,—the latter in particular to one remarkable trout, 
which was brought to bank after a severe tussle, weighed 5 Ib., 
and had a brass hook firmly fixed in its stomach. As it 
was in apparently good condition, the author complacently 
observes :—‘t How insensible must fishes be to pain!” My. 
Seton-Karr gives us a picture of the Lapps which is, on the 
whole, repulsive; their reindeer are more interesting than 
themselves, for the Lapps are a coarse and abject people; 
witness their marriage-feasts of reindeer-meat and cheese, 
eaten without knives or forks, and diluted by large quantities 
of strong spirits. In order to prolong the pleasure of “drinkee 
for drunk ” on these oceasions, the guests first drink melted 
fat, with which they also smear their faces. The author de- 
scribes very vividly the wolf-hunts which form the great 
recreation of the Lapps, and adds the following to his account 
of the serviceableness of the reindeer, that strange animal 
which is to the Lapp what the camel is to the Arab :— 

“The Lapps assert that a reindeer can cause the tines to appear 
on its horns at any particular spot by rubbing that spot with its 
In support of this, they add that a deer which is blind of 
one eye will have the horns on that side deformed through its 
inability to rub the required spots, owing to its loss of sight.” 

In “ Days with the Land-Locked Salmon,” in the Province 
of Quebec—so called, it would appear, because the fish are 
usually found where they have free access to the sea—we have 


perch, a villainous-looking and ferocious fish, with a mouth 
like a shark; also to a grampus, blowing and snorting in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence,—a rare spectacle. The author alludes 


' to his having been puzzled for some time by the appearan¢ 


in the Gulf waters of objects looking like small anima”), 
icebergs; at length he found the explanation. “ Imag*® 
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partly above the surface of the sea, and quietly sinking out | 
of sight again, and you have a picture of that curious fish, 
‘he snow-white porpoise.” His story of sport in “ Western 
(attle-Land” is not agreeable reading. It is to be hoped 
at few of his readers will find entertainment in his 
account of the vitality of an antelope; for ourselves, it spoils 
tle book. But we are bound to admit it is the only instance 
of brutality in these pages. He has not much to tell about 
tle Rocky Mountains. that is interesting; we follow him 
wth greater pleasure to Mount Athos and its monasteries— 
where we learn with surprise that the monks submitted to be 
photographed, albeit with much crossing of themselves during 
the ordeal—and to the Great Ice Land, Alaska, which he 
visited with intent to make the ascent ot Mount St. Elias, the 
loftiest peak in North America. In a larger work, Mr. 
Seton-Karr has told us all about the Great Ice Land; but 
this brief summary is full of interest. He anticipated 
that the great mountain, rising direct from the ocean at 
its fect to an elevation of 20,000 ft., would present one of 
the grandest sights in the world, and he was not disappointed. 
The story is very exciting, from the moment when the expedi- 
tion begins to trust to the tracks of the brown bear— for 
Bruin is the road-maker in those regions”—always with an 
uneasy expectation of encountering Bruin himself. Mount 
Elias was not actualiy ascended, but the expedition reached a 
height of 7,200 ft., on a spur of the great mountain, whence 
a wonderful spectazle was beheld, no less than 17,000 square 
miles of glaciers stretching over the face of the country. 
Excepting Greenlend, these glaciers are the most extensive in 
the world outside the Arctic or Antarctic regions. 

The great rivers of Finland, Kashmir, and the Himalayas 
in midwinter, Bikancer and the Great Desert (with a charming 
description of the birds and beasts to be found there), are 
among the topics treated by the author, who also narrates the 
incidents of a ride to Teheran in 1888, and tells us some anece- 
dotes of the Shah that do not tend to increase our respect for 
that potentate. According to the record of him in these 
pages, he is asfoolish as he is cowardly and cruel. Not very 
long ago, says Mr. Seton-Karr, before the construction of the 
railway, his Majesty was driving out to Enzeli from Teheran, 
and the following incident took place :— 

“A General prevented some soldiers handing his Majesty a 
petition for their pay. Thus thwarted of their rights, they threw 
some stones, intended for this officer, who told the Shah that the 
missiles were aimed at him. Whereat all soldiers within sight 
and all found upon the road were promptly arrested, for his 
Majesty was thoroughly alarmed. They were then conveyed to 
the citadel, and ordered to be summarily executed. After the 
sentence had been carried out upon eight of the prisoners, the 
Prime Minister or some other official got wind of these proceed- 
ings, and came flying down in time to stop any more of such 
vindictive measures.” 

So much for the Shah’s cowardice and cruelty—it is rather 
consoling to think of the perpetual terror in which such 
persons live—now for his foolishness :— 

“He takes queer fancies,” says the writer. ‘“ Some time ago 
the object was a white cat. It had a special horse of its own, 
with a cage, of which the wires were padded with velvet, lest its 
fur should be injured. It got lost, and ‘then the trouble began.’ 
All the good-looking cats in Persia were brought, but none of 
them was the right one. Now the object of his Majesty’s regard 
is the son of one of his officers ; a child whom he has made Field- 
Marshal over the heads of all his veterans.” 

Of all the animals described by Mr. Seton-Karr, the wild 
white goats of the Cascades in British Columbia are the most 
interesting. These wonderful creatures, he says, “can never 
suffer extermination, like the buffalo, or the dodo, in the past, 
or as, in the near future, the sea-otter, beaver, wapiti, Kashmir 
red-deer, or African elephant.” Man, the wanton destroyer, 
cannot get at them. Six thousand feet above the sea, on the 
sides of “an appallingly impossible ravine,” from whose top, 
if a stone were dislodged, it would fall 5,000 ft. without 
touching more than twice, these beautiful, free animals dwell. 
Here is the last picture for which we have space—and praise : 

“On this awful spot, where no human foot may ever tread, 
whence a bear or wolf would be hurled, a mangled carcase on the 
torrent below, if it attempted to pass, on this cliff, where all the 
ospreys on the coast might have separate eyries, a wonderful sight 
was to be seen. Broken masses of mist from the main body of 
cloud upon the peaks were drifting across the face of it. My stand- 
point was on a level with the upper portion which rose immediately 
opposite. Upon the wild front of this rock’s face, scattered in 
various places, I could count nine goats, pure white, faintly dashed 
with red, as of tawny snow, each one followed by a little snow- 
white kid, gambolling and frisking round her, like white flies upon 








awall. The comparison that forced itself upon me, was that of 
large white larve upon the side of a stone wall, clinging to the 
interstices in the mortar. Mothers and young, owing to climbing 
powers which exceed those of the chamois or the ibex, were safe 
from all creatures of prey, except perhaps the eagle, which might 
have snatched a kid while sweeping by.” 





THE REV. ALFRED GURNEY’S POEMS#* 

Too saccharine, is our short judgment on these poems. There 
is a gleam of real poetry in the small volume, but the gleam 
is bathed in too much sweetness. There is too much popular 
preacher about the verses, too much love,—spiritual love, of 
course,—too much softness, too much ecstasy, too much luxury 
of emotion. Whatever Mr. Browning’s defects may have been, 
he at least embodied a great protest against this too soft, too 
sweet, too perfumed conception of poetry. With his hard, 
rugged, jagged lines, he fell no doubt into the other extreme, 
but it was an extreme very salutary for the generation in which 
he lived, which is a little too much given to supposing that 
sweet emotion is the only thing that makes life worth living. 
That has not been the conception of poetry that has prevailed 
with any of the greatest poets, more especially with the greatest 
religious poets, of the world. It was not the conception of 
Aschylus, nor of Sophocles, nor of Dante; and we can hardly 
conceive a truly religious view of the universe failing to discern 
the strange element of hardness, of dreariness, of resistance to 
exalted emotion, which runs through the life around us, and 
which appears to thwart, and sometimes even to defy, the divine 
love which Mr. Gurney sings with so soft an exhilaration. 
The opening poem will give a very adequate idea as well of 
Mr. Gurney’s merit as of his deficiencies :— 


“THe GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 
The Sleeper from His bed, 
Uplifts His Royal Head, 
His Footfall is sweet music to the ear 
Of angels who discern 
The signs of His Return, 
While Rome’s all-conquering soldiers quake with fear. 


Like dead men they become 
Those veterans of Rome, 
Trembles the world to which such tools belong ; 
All powerless their strength, 
A Righteous King at length 
Uplifts the Sceptre that alone is strong. 


The women-mourners weep, 
They know not death is sleep, 
A sleep ordained the sleeper to renew; 
Yet, spite of their despair, 
Sweet ointments they prepare, 
One service still remains for them to do. 
Sad, through the garden-gloom, 
They hasten to the Tomb, 
The grave wherein their hopes all buried lie ; 
And find with glad dismay 
The great stone rolled away ; 
Death and despair—these are the things that die. 
And is He then alive ? 
And may their hopes revive ? 
His Easter greeting falls upon their ear ; 
Ah yes! they know that voice, 
Well may their hearts rejoice, 
By love possest, the love that conquers fear. 
All fears be put to flight ! 
Tis death that dies outright— 
Nor may the darkness with the light compete ; 
The stone on every tomb 
Is ready to become 
A preacher’s pulpit, and an angel’s seat. 
Now earth with all its blooms, 
Its music, its perfumes, 
God’s cloister is, encompassing the shrine 
Where men and angels meet 
The Risen Lord to grect, 
Whose Presence turns earth’s water into wine. 
They camp on holy ground, 
They pitch their tents around 
The sheltering Pavilion of their King; 
The love-feast is begun 
Of God and man at one; 
The Morning Stars uplift their voice and sing.” 
There are a few fine lines here. ‘“ Death and despair,—thbese 
are the things that die,” is a fine line, though there is surely 
a2 power in man, sometimes exercised, to make despair 
deathless, and a very awful power it is. If “the stone on 
every tomb is ready to become a preacher’s pulpit,” we should 
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say that the preacher, in nine cases out of ten, should be a 
much gloomier preacher than Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Gurney’s perpetual sweetness is cloying. Spiritual life 
is not all syrup, and Mr. Gurney’s poems are almost all of 
them syrup. There is a poem here expressing evidently 
sincere love and reverence for John Henry Newman, which 
reminded us of the singular contrast between Mr. Gurney’s 
poems, and the preacher and poet who was never tired of 
telling men of the shallowness of their spiritual optimism, and 
of his preference for the darker and gloomier, even though 
they were also more superstitious, ages of the world, as com- 
pared with the constant self-congratulations of our age over 
its enlightenment and civilisation. The rather luscious poet 
before us who is always warbling forth his Christian exultation, 
strikes a strangely different chord from John Henry Newman. 
Mr. Gurney, in carol after carol, reminds us :— 

“ Yes, life is wonderfully sweet 
If we but clasp and kiss the Feet 
Of One in whom all graces meet: 
Of One the Fairest of the fair, 
Who His Inheritance would share 
Vith all His brothers everywhere. 
If we but answer to His call, 
And at His Feet adoring fall, 
Life’s fever is love’s festival.” 
Is it? Well, we hardly think so. Even to those faithful few 
whom Mr. Gurney describes, even to such as Father Damien, 
for instance, we do not think that “life’s fever is love’s 
festival.” It is perhaps something even better; but it is 
something much less superficially attractive, something much 
more discouraging, much more indurating, much more ex- 
hausting than anything which will admit of being described 
as a festival. This habit, so common with spiritual teachers, 
of underrating the hardness of life,—even life at its very best,— 
is a most dangerous one morally, and, let us add, a most 
mistaken one poetically. For whatever else poetry is, it should 
be vision, true vision. And though true vision should perceive 
all the sources of happiness, it should not overestimate them, 
and certainly should not underestimate the vast resisting 
forces by which the higher happiness is undermined or over- 
clouded. The spiritual strength of the world, even though it 
be, as we believe, still vaster than the forces which combat it, 
is tasked to the very utmost to overcome them. There is 
no harm, or rather, we should say, there is great good, in 
catching all the lights of life, which are neither too brilliant 
nor too constant; but the poet loses half his influence if he 
does not make us see that lite at the best is very far indeed 
from any kind of festival ; that the most strenuous life is often 
very sad; and that a life in which sweetness predominates is 
seldom indeed of the most strenuous kind. 


A NATURALIST IN CELEBES.* 

Wuat little interest has hitherto attached to Celebes is 
perhaps due rather to the singular appearance it presents on 
the map, than to any knowledge the general public has acquired 
of the sprawling, spider-shaped island that separates Borneo 
from New Guinea. Nevertheless, the island is as large as 
England and Wales, and, lying as it does in the direct route 
between China and the great Australasian Continent, must ere 
long become a calling-place of importance and a centre of 
commercial intercourse with both those extensive tracts of the 
earth’s surface. In addition, Celebes, geographically, ethno- 
graphically, and biologically, occupies a frontier position, and 
of lands so placed, what may be termed the life-history is 
invariably invested with a special interest. 

Dr. Hickson’s very pleasantly written account of his year’s 
work and experience as biologist, ethnologist, and folklorist 
in the northern arm of Celebes and some of the adjacent 
islands, will therefore be welcomed not only by the large class 
of readers who devour ordinary travels with more gusto than 
novels, but by the smaller circle to whom such stories of their 
wanderings as Darwin, Moseley, Wallace, Belt, Bates, Galton, 
and others have left us, afford a peculiar delight. The author 
arrived at Makassar, near the extreme south point of the 
island, in July, 1885, and left Manado, on the northern arm, 
in the same month of 1886. Most of the intervening year 
was spent in the northern or Minahassar arm and the closely 
adjacent island of Talisse ; but a visit was made to Sangir, an 
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island lying half-way between Celebes and Mindanao, the 
southernmost member of the Philippine group. Dr. Hick. 
son’s principal object in visiting this outlying corner of 
Malaya was to investigate the anatomy and development of 
certain corals, of the general characters of which curious 
family of marine organisms he gives a lucid and interesting 
description. As every one is aware, what are known as vorals 
are the (usually) limy skeletons of pulpy animals, commonly 
living together in societies of a purely democratic character, 
for no individual works for himself, but for the State, yet 
regulated at the same time by an absolute law which keeps 
each individual strictly to the condition of life to which Nature 
has called him. The ordinary notion is that the living pulp 
lies exterior to the limy skeleton or basis, but thi§ js 
not strictly true. If minute sea-anemones were placed in 
juxtaposition, each within a calcareous cup of its own, over 
the rim of which the flesh should flow, as it were, until the 
whole group was connected together by the fleshy outflow, 
tunnelled by numerous interconnected and anastomosing 
canals, we should have an ordinary coral, though some are 
solitary single individuals, and others are not perforated or 
tunnelled, so that the members of the polypary are independent 
of, without being free from, each other. 

To those, however, who are not marine zoologists, the most 
interesting biological fact connected with Celebes is the 
coexistence in the island of Cuscus clebensis, a sort of 
marsupial sloth, and Cynopithecus nigrescevs, a tailless baboon, 
the former characteristic of the Australian, the latter of the 
African fauna. Thus, the only two conspicuous mammals of 
Celebean forests represent widely distinct zoological provinces, 
the marsupials reaching their northern, andthe Cynopithecus 
its southern limit in the island, which is a frontier between 
Malaya and Melanesia, and is situate linguistically almost 
where the Papuan, Melanesian, and Malayan families of speech 
meet. 

More than half the book is devoted to follr-lore and ethnology. 
In the island of Sangir, a curiously naive mcde of treating 
disease was observed. The Sangirenes suppose that when a 
man is sick, his proper soul is driven out of him and 
replaced by a “sakit,” or soul of sickness. Instead of 
using violent means for ejecting the latter, a mild per- 
suasion is employed. God-cages or god-canoes, made of wood 
and ornamented with twigs and leaves, are hung up in the 
patient’s dwelling, and if of proper shape and material, the 
“sakit ” will be induced to take up his abode in them, when, of 
course, the sick man immediately recovers. An antique method 
of noting time is still in use in Sangir,—two bottles are arranged 
neck to neck so that a quantity of black sand in the upper 
runs down into the lower in just half-an-hour. At the end of 
each half-hour the bottles, which are fixed in a frame, are 
reversed. Close by a line is stretched between two posts on 
which hang twelve sticks marked with notches from one to 
twelve. There is also a simple hooked stick which is placed 
between the hour last struck and the next one. One of these 
djaga keeps the time for each village, the hours being 
sounded on a gong by the keeper. It is interesting to 
learn that in Sangir matriarchy still obtains, in accordance 
with which, when a man marries, he becomes a member of his 
wife’s family and abandons his own. Among the Celebeans 
of Minahassar a custom exists in which modern and primitive 
usages are strangely enough blended. In early times, according 
to Dr. Hickson, the district was peopled by clans or tribes, 
who held tribal possession of the land. The system has long 
since yielded to one of allodial nature, but every year there 
are gatherings known as mapalu, when to the sound of drums 
and under the waving folds of a huge Dutch flag, the natives 
assemble to till the fields of a neighbour, who in return offers 
them such hospitality as may be within his power. The 
aboriginal folk-lore of the Minahassers is not easy to get at, 
so mixed up are its present forms with Indian, Mahommedan, 
and even Christian elements. Dr. Hickson has studied all 
the available Dutch sources of information on the subject, 
and the value and interest of his summary are greatly in- 
creased by the acute observations which are interspersed 
through it upon the myths and legends of Celebes. One of 
them is cited as resembling the Japanese story of the White 
Hare of Inaba. The hare wanted to get across a strait, and 
persuaded a number of crocodiles, on the pretext of counting 
them as a preliminary to their counting the lares, so to place 
themselves that he could use their backs as stepping-stones. 
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In the Celebean story, a crocodile tells an ape, "stranded on an 
jsland in a river, that he will make a meal of him. 6 You are 
too small,” said the ape; “fetch your companions. The 
crocodile obeyed, and returned with a number of his comrades. 
«“ Now,” cried the ape, “put yourselves in a row that I may 
count you and see if there are enough of you.” They did 
so, and the ape escaped by the bridge thus formed. The hare 
was not quite so fortunate ; before he got to land, he jeered 
the crocodiles for their stupidity, and was seized and stripped 
of his fur by the last crocodile. Another legend, that of 
Kawulusan, has also a strong resemblance to a Japanese tale, 
the myth of Hohodemi, who, losing his fishing-hook, goes to 
the bottom of the sea, there meets with a beantiful maiden, and 
marries her. In Kawulusan’s case, the maiden has swallowed 
the fish-hook, and he extracts it and cures her. He does not, 
however, marry her, but rides to the shore on a large fish, 
where he follows a road that takes him to heaven, whence he 
finally descends to earth again with the aid of a rope that 
turns out to be made up of string pearls. 

The Dutch in Malaya, according to Dr. Hickson, are good 
masters. They have at least entirely eradicated piracy from 
Malayan waters; and the sons and grandsons of the demons 
whom shipmasters in these seas had such cause to dread from 
twenty to forty years ago, are harmless and peaceable villagers 
and peasants,—a proof, if any were wanting, of the futility of 
passing condemnation upon any race until it shall have had a 
fair trial under reasonable conditions social and political. 

The illustrations are of unequal merit. The woodcuts of 
animals and weapons are much better than the landscapes. 
The frontispiece is a good chromo-lithograph of that curious 
fish, Periophthalmus Koelreuteri,a kind of goby common in the 
Indian Ocean, which lives as much out of the water as in it, 
climbing over the rocks for crabs and other small game, 
detected by its great, goggle, protrusible eyes, able to see as 
well in water as in air. 





GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS.* 

GERALD of Wales, now commonly known by his Latin 
name of Giraldus Cambrensis, is a notable instance of the 
way in which the energetic Norman race intensified and 
gave a vigorous and effective expression to national feeling 
wherever it settled. The Hibernicism of the Anglo-Irish 
passed into a proverb; the champion of Scotland was a 
Norman noble who had immigrated from the South; England 
itself had to be conquered by this wonderful race before it 
could enter on its own career of conquest. So Wales found 
the most vehement champion of its liberties—ecclesiastical 
liberties, it must be understood, for others were not in question 
—in one who was more than half-Norman by birth. Gerald, 
the “patriotic Welshman,” was the grandson of a famous 
Welsh Princess, Nesta, daughter of Rhys-ap-Tudor, King of 
South Wales; but his grandfather was a Norman, Gerald de 
Windsor; of the nationality of his mother, Angharad by name, 
we are not informed. He was always proud of his Norman 
kindred, but had he been of the purest Celtic blood, he could 
not have been more intensely patriotic. 

Gerald entered on ecclesiastical life with the advantage of 
beg a Bishop’s nephew. His uncle was of the fainéant kind, 
and the young Gerald—he was little more than twenty-five— 
had much to do with the administration of the diocese. Even 
then the Welsh were unwilling to pay tithes; but Gerald 
found in excommunication a more powerful weapon than his 
successors find in distraint. The Liberationists whom he thus 
converted were even so zealous as to seize the sheep of some 
obstinate Flemings who still held out. At the age of thirty- 
two, he became Archdeacon of Brecon, in the room of one 
Jordan, who refused to part with his wife. Not long after, 
the Bishop died, and Gerald, who distinguished himself 
during the vacancy by championing the rights of the See 
against the claims of St. Asaph, hoped to succeed. The 
chapter nominated him as dignissimus along with the 
other Archdeacons; but Henry II. thought him too much 
of the Becket type, aad insisted on the election of a more 
pliant Churchman, Peter de Leia. Gerald retired to study 
canon law and theology at Paris. He refused, during the year 
that followed, two Welsh bishoprics and more than one See in 
Ireland. In 1198, Peter de Leia, of St. Davids, died. <A five- 
years’ struggle followed. Gerald fought for himself, for he 
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had set his heart on this particular preferment, and also for a 
somewhat mythical Metropolitical right in the Cathedral of 
St. Davids, a right which, could it have been established, 
would, of course, have made it independent of Canterbury. It 
is impossible to follow here the details of the conflict, which 
was fought out partly in England, partly at Rome, where the 
reigning Pontiff, Innocent IIT., though personally friendly, 
gave him but a lukewarm support. Innocent naturally did 
not care much about Metropolitan rights. In his view, every- 
thing centred at Rome. In England, Gerald was actually 
outlawed, so near to rebellion did his vigorous protestations of 
Welsh independence go. At last he was persuaded to give up 
his claims; Geoffrey, Prior of Llanthony, was elected. It was 
stipulated that the new Bishop should not be bound not to 
assert his rights as a Metropolitan. But this was never 
done, and the Bishop of St. Davids has been thenceforth con- 
tent to be a suffragan of the successor of Augustine. The 
remaining twenty years of his life Gerald spent in study and 
in literary work. He died in 1223, and was buried in the 
Cathedral of St. Davids, then newly built. It was, indeed, 
the work of his successful competitor, Peter de Leia. One 
may doubt whether, if Gerald had been successful, the scholar 
and lover of books would have left so splendid a legacy to 
posterity. 

Of these books, which fill seven volumes of the “ Master of 
the Rolls’ Series,” Mr. Owen has given us a remarkably well- 
constructed and readable epitome. Two relate to Ireland: 
in one he describes the island, its miracles—Irish miracles had 
a curious character of their own—and its people ; in the other 
he tells the story of the conquest by FitzStephen and his 
associates. They are respectively entitled the Topographia 
and the Expugnatio Hibernica. Gerald was not more critical 
than his contemporaries, and his native informants, seeing 
his appetite for marvels, supplied him with provision in 
abundance. Still, he could observe, and when his own 
eyes could serve him, he gives us valuable information. 
One shrewd remark is “ that the new-comers speedily become 
infected with the indigenous vices of the soil.” He found the 
people too indolent to work mines, or to exercise any mechani- 
cal art, or to follow a trade. “ Agriculture,” he adds, “ they 
despised.” Here, it must be allowed, there has been a change. 
The “Conquest of Ireland” is a valuable piece of history. 
Indeed, the conquest was the work of Gerald’s own kinsmen; 
nor is it without observations the truth of which has been 
proved again and again. His remedy was the “ strong man 
armed.” It is one of the chief difficulties of the Irish problem 
that a variety of causes, party strife on the one hand, and 
the growth of a national conscience on the other, make this 
remedy more and more difficult of application. 

The books on Wales are even more valuable than those on 
Ireland. The first is the Itinerary, in which Gerald tells the 
story of how Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, preached 
the Crusade throughout the Principality. We say “through- 
out;” but, as a matter of fact, the route followed by the Arch- 
bishop and his party, as shown in the map which Mr. Owen 
has judiciously supplied us with, did not depart very far 
from the coast-line and the border. To preach a Crusade in 
those days was much the same thing as to hold a mission or 
initiate a revival in these. The people were profoundly 
affected, and sometimes, one would think, with less cause. 
At Haverford, Gerald preached in Latin and French, and 
his hearers, though they did not understand a syllable, 
were moved to copious tears. The Archbishop remarked that 
he had seen weeping in his day, but never such weepers as 
the men of Haverford. It is sad to remark that the effect 
was not more durable than that of similar religious excite- 
ments nowadays. Almost everybody who could buy a dispensa- 
tion did so. Even the eloquent preacher bought himself off. 
The women, we are told, opposed throughout, not unreasonably, 
for they were not likely to see their husbands again. Some 
are said to have had recourse to the feminine artifice of hiding 
their husbands’ clothes. The ‘“ Description of Wales,” the 
work as it is of one who knew the country well, is perhaps the 
most valuable of Gerald’s books. Here is part of Mr. Owen’s 
epitome of the historian’s description :— 

“They are a pastoral people, living on the produce of their 
herds, and eating more flesh than corn. ‘hey care little for 
agriculture, and nothing for commerce or shipping. They are 
frugal; they go to no expense in food or dress. There is no beggar 
Every man keeps open house. Hospitality is the 
The guest, on entering, gives up his 
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arms, and is welcomed by the washing of his feet, and is 
entertained by the conversation of the younger women, and by 
playing on the harp, until the simple evening meal, furnished 
according to the wealth of the family. (Here is no Irish 
jealousy, says Gerald.) They have no table-linen. They sit on 
rushes or fresh grass; and three guests eat out of the same wooden 
platter, instead of two, as is the custom elsewhere. They eat a 
thin, broad cake of bread, baked every day (lagana = bara Ulech), 
sweet herbs, and sometimes chopped meat with broth. The host 
and hostess wait on the company. A large bed of rushes, covered 
with coarse cloth (brychan), is laid along one side of the room, 
and they all sociably retire to rest, clothed as they are in their thin 
cloaks and tunics. ‘Propinquo concubantium calore multum 
adjuti’—when one side gets tired from the hardness of the bed 
they turn the other—or goand warm themselves at the fire, which 
is kept alight all night.” 

It is curious to find the Welsh still faithful to the Celtic 
custom described by Cesar, of shaving all but the moustache. 
In Ireland, the moustache was the sign of an “ Irish enemy.” 
Of the moral character of his countrymen Gerald had but a 
mean opinion. They were dishonest, he says, liable to foolish 
and unjust anger, swift to shed blood, “with no respect for 
oaths and no regard for the truth,” charges which have been 
often brought against them and as often denied, and which 
we have no intention of endorsing. In fact, Gerald is as 
uncomplimentary to his countrymen as Gildas had been six 
centuries before. It is to be noted, however, that he is angry 
with Gildas for his abuse of his countrymen. Among other 
works which we must pass over, but which the reader will 
find carefully described in Mr. Owen’s volume, are to be 
found the Gemma Ecclesiastica ; an Archdeacon’s charge, 
which gives a very curious picture of the Welsh clergy, 
an ignorant race ruled by greedy Bishops; an early Life 
of Hugh of Lincoln; and the fragment of an autobiography, 
De Rebus a se Gestis. Mr. Owen has given us here a very 
interesting book, the result, it is clear, of much diligent study. 
We have only to suggest to him a little more care with his 
style. He uses, in particular, the historic present in a very 
annoying way. In his narrative of the struggle between 
Gerald and the Bishop of St. Asaph for jurisdiction over a 
certain parish in Montgomeryshire, he changes between the 
present and the preterite eight times, if we have counted right, 
in the course of two pages. 





WORKING GIRLS’ CLUBS.* 

Turis book is full of the wisdom which comes from sympathy 
when it has been taught by experience. Miss Stanley has 
been at work, and knows the conditions of the problem which 
has to be solved. Her club in Soho, though she says very 
little about its history, has stood the test of time. It has 
struck roots, so to speak, into the social soil, and bids fair to 
live and bear fruit for years to come. These roots are not 
struck ina day. Among the causes of the failure which too 
often overtakes well-meant efforts of this kind, Miss Stanley 
puts first “undue hurry and inability to work slowly.” People 
expect to see refinement grow up with the growth of Jonah’s 
gourd. Another is want of firmness and discipline. A 
manager must not be too anxious to swell her numbers, and 
so be over-complaisant. And while she is bound to get rid 
of “irreconcilables” among the girls, she must also nerve 
herself for the harder task of dispensing with the aid 
of incompetent and unsympathetic patronesses. The lady, 
for instance, of whom Miss Stanley relates that all noise 
had to cease when she came, out of respect for her 
sensitive organisation, was evidently more harm than good, 
in spite of her liberal subscription. “I won’t come to 
the club to-night if the old cat is there,” was the out- 
spoken comment of the members at this unfortunate delicacy. 
The club once started, there is no end to the good that may 
be done by help of its organisation. If better manners are 
the first and most obvious result, they are the sign of things 
more valuable,—of interest in books, of kindness, unselfish- 
ness, modesty. Thrift, the rarest of virtues in England, there 
is a special chance of teaching. “I have heard of feather- 
clubs,” writes Miss Stanley, “but never of boot-clubs.” A 
wise manager who can insinuate rather than obtrude good 
counsel may do much. Nor is good example unprofitable. 
Many of these girls see such foolish devotion to dress in 
women (Miss Stanley tells a striking story about some roses), 
that the sight of a lady who carries out the golden rule of 
moderation in this matter is in itself an education. 
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But those who would follow Miss Stanley’s example—and 
she pleads earnestly and eloquently for help in the work— 
must go to her pages for her instructions and advice. They 
will find other things, too, especially some most simple but 
pathetic stories of the poor. The Yorkshire mill-girls, who 
club together to give a holiday to strangers from London, the 
seamstress, “ handicapped by deformity, who had always taken 
with her to the seaside one of her Sunday-school class, saving 
up week by week for this work of charity,” are people that 
make us glad and yet ashamed when we read of them. So 
does the poor widow who thanks God that she has never 
wanted a bit of bread for her little girl, though it was literally 
the bit of bread, and nothing more, that she had to give. Then 
there is the touching story of the blind man’s family. Perhaps 
the ladies were right when they told the poor wife that “she 
had too many children” (the husband became blind four years 
after marriage); but it touches one, nevertheless, to read her 
comment: “That pains me so, for they are good children, and 
love me so much.” It must not be thought, however, that 
Miss Stanley is lenient in the matter of improvident marriages, 
She speaks some very true words about it, and she quotes 
some very pertinent remarks from the experiences of Mr. 
Chalmers, a County-Court Judge. Fifty debtors who came 
before him in one day, had two hundred and fourteen children 
between them. And generally 98 per cent. of the debtors 
against whom judgment is issued are married. One most 
significant story he tells. A wretched-looking lad was sum- 
moned for £2. His excuse was: “ All the children were ill.” 
He had married at sixteen, and had three children. Why had 
he married ? “ Because I was out of work.” That is intensely 
amusing, but it has a very serious meaning: the man was out 
of work, but the woman had employment. This is an expe- 
rience only too familiar to those who know London well. Men 
are coming, not wholly from their own fault, to live more and 
more on the work of women. All success to such admirable 
efforts as Miss Stanley’s to teach the women of the future, 
among other virtues, common-sense and prudence ! 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Iv is a fact hard to explain, but familiar to all who habitually 
read them, that the larger Reviews are usually lively or dull, 
interesting or full of worn-out matter, all together. They do 
not select the same topics, they are not written by the same 
people, and they do not aim at the same ends; yet it seldom 
occurs that one of them is all by itself especially colourless or 
brilliant. We suppose the explanation is that the same influ- 
ences, many of them unconscious, influence the whole literary 
class, and impel them to effort or reduce them to torpor at one 
and the same time. Whatever the explanation, the Reviews 
are this month unusually full of matter treated in an unusually 
striking way. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, for example, in the Fort- 
nightly, lets himself go in a most unconventional way, writing 
with an angry birr in his words which leaves no doubt what- 
ever as to the genuineness of his disgust. He has been 
some time in England studying opinion, and, like most 
Anglo-Indians when not tamed by experience, its flabbi- 
ness and screaminess and vacillation make him positively 
sick, and induce him, in “One View of the Question,” 
to relieve himself by burning invective. In the form of a 
letter from a Mussulman servant of a Native State, he pours 
out his diatribe, declaring that England is stricken with green- 
sickness, that her opinion is governed by women, and that the 
six hundred who rule her despise the sword, and believe that 
the tongue and the pen rule all. From the droves of women 
soliciting in the streets, amid a population which in words 
ignores their existence, to the philanthropists who, “for all 
their unrest at the agonies of others, abandon no whit of soft 
living,” everything stirs him to a wrath which expresses itself 
after this fashion :— 

“Tf one cries in the streets, ‘There has been an injustice,’ they 
take him not to make complaint to those appointed, but all who 
pass, drinking his words, fly clamorously to the house of the 
accused and write evil things of him, his wives and his daughters ; 
for they take no thought to the weighing of evidence, but are as 
women. And with one hand they beat their constables who 
guard the streets, and with the other beat the constables for re- 
senting that beating, and fine them. When they have in all 
things made light of the State they cry to the State for help, and 
it is given, so that the next time they will cry more. Such as are 
oppressed riot through the streets, bearing banners that hold 
four days’ labour and a week’s bread in cost and toil; and when 
neither horse nor foot can pass by they are satisfied. Others, 
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ivi ill they get more, and the priests 

pare ye. peau Priel Renieed Ser where wl 
is one of those men will come as a kite to a dead bullock—and 
priests, talker, and men together declare that it is right because 
these will not work that no others may attempt. 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s words are often crude, and sometimes 
even unmannerly, but he speaks out with the passion of one 
in earnest in his voice. The only remedy he sees is war, which 
may retune the nerves of the people and bleed out their fullness 
of habit; but he has not much confidence even in that, and 
thinks, like almost every Anglo-Indian, that one immediate 
consequence of the present mood will be the loss of India, 
unless, indeed, it be saved by the stronger Anglo-Indians, 
with the help of some Native race assuming its government 
for themselves,—a contingency which people at home consider 
unthinkable, but which in 1859 very nearly happened.——Mr. 
Daniel J. Rankin describes the Portuguese dominion in East 
Africa, in which he has lived, in most outspoken language. 
It is, he says, a glorious region, full of fertility, containing 
the most beautiful harbours of the coast, but is given up to 
a people who cannot govern it, who work their own estates 
with purchased slaves, and are the allies of native slave- 
stealers, and who have lowered to an almost incredible degree 
the natural Negro standard of morality and civilisation. We 
will not disgust our readers with the worst paragraphs, but 
the following statements are repeated by every traveller and 
missionary who comes over :— 


“These slave-owners have acquired their present status and 
power almost exclusively from the consignments of arms sent up 
by the Portuguese, and from the culpable encouragement given 
them by the colonial authorities. For months and even years 
they have from mere caprice completely blocked the waterway to 
trade, and closed the navigation to even the Government agents. 
The blackmailing of unfortunate traders is a matter of daily 
occurrence, as are pillaging, slave-raiding, wholesale massacres 
of innocent and offending peoples. On occasions, towns of a 
thousand and more men, women, and children have been 
butchered @ outrance! All these are the undeniable actions of a 
people whom Portugal claims as her dutiful subjects. And the per- 
petrators of all these atrocities against civilisation and humanity 
are nurtured and tacitly encouraged by a civilising and philan- 
thropic government. This is the price demanded and paid for the 
permission accorded to the Colonial Government, of occupying 
witha handful of Negroes, the decayed and ruinous posts of Sena, 
Tete, and Zumbo, and of enabling her to plausibly slur over the 
radical rottenness and ineffectiveness of her administration. Her 
military expeditions in this country are the hired slaves and fol- 
lowers of these river chiefs. Her so-called forts and military 
stations exist only conditionally on the prompt payment of the 
tribute demanded by the local owners. To advance her objects, 
chief is bribed into hostility against chief, and the country filled 
with blood and misery to promulgate this Christianising and 
civilising administration.” 





Mr. Mallock describes, with a certain savagery of con- 
tempt, the position of Mr. Labouchere, the wealthy aristocrat 
and successful financial speculator who now poses as the leader 
of the English Democrats. Headmits him to be a clever man 
with a habit of bitting the nail on the head; but maintains 
that he is not sincere, that he “is a political Puck who has 
stuck on his shoulders the head of a political Caliban,” and 
who mistakes a kind of fire-damp which has been repeatedly 
generated in English history for the explosion of a volcano. 
He does not even understand England, but only the House of 
Commons, for in England—which, according to Mr. Labou- 
chere, is “the country,” Scotland, Ireland, and Wales being 
separate States—a heavy majority is Conservative :—“ Instead 
of the Tories only having a majority in the country with the 
aid of the Liberal Unionists, they have in the country, as Mr. 
Labouchere uses the word, a solid majority of between eighty 
and ninety over the Liberal Unionists and the Radicals put 
together.” Miss Amélie Rives, the gifted Southerner, 
author of “ Virginia of the Virginians,” sends, in the form 
of a story, a defence of the doctrine of euthanasia, one more 
development of the modern passion of pity for any suffering 
under our eyes. She does not discuss the moral question, does not 
seem even to have reflected that pain may be a discipline, and 
that, at all events, only He who trusted us with life can have 
a right to withdraw it ; but is wholly consumed by pity. Our 
utter rejection of her teaching must not, however, blind us to 
the pathos and the force which she infuses into her painful 
story. Mr. Bent’s “ City of the Creed” is an account of the 
condition of Nica, where the Nicene Council sat, now a walled 
city filled with ruins, and inhabited by Turks and some sixty 
poverty-stricken Greek families :— 

“The walls of Nicwa, the brave old walls, which stood there to 
welcome and protect the holy Fathers of the Councils, which for 








long withstood the attack of the Turks under Sultan Orchan, and 
to which Godfrey de Bouillon laid siege during his crusade, are 
still there, and in pretty much the same condition as when Strabo 
described them. They are massive double walls, with a hundred 
and eight towers in the inner circle, and a hundred and thirty in 
the outer, and in the shelter of these towers you now find the 
encampments of nomad tribes—Gipsies, Yuruks, and so forth— 
whose aspect makes you feel if your revolver is in its place, and 
heave a sigh of relief when you have left them well behind. At 
the Stamboul gate you pass under an inscription of the date of 
Trajan, and at this gateway, in the second row of walls, you are 
confronted by two huge mask heads four feet high, relics doubt- 
less from the old theatre, used by later inhabitants to adorn the 
chief entrance into their city. Another gate is adorned by quaint 
old Greek bas-reliefs; and at the Lefké gate the aqueduct is still 
in use which Justinian built for supplying the city with water. 
The Yeni-ser gate has over it a laudatory inscription to Marcus 
Antoninus, and by this gate it was that Sultan Orchan entered 
Nica with his victorious army in 1333, when the city of the creed 
was for ever lost to Christendom.” 





Perhaps the best-read, however, of all the papers in the 
Fortnightly will be Mr. W.M. Fullerton’s comparison of English- 
men and Americans. It is very clever, sometimes more than 
clever, and interpenetrated besides with a curious love for 
England, which we have noticed in many Americans even when 
in critical mood, as the land of rest. The substance of Mr. 
Fullerton’s criticism is that England always thinks a little 
behind the world, but it is stated amidst paragraphs like 
these :— 


« Americans, in proportion as they get culture, like England. 
And Englishmen take to Americans, as the phrase goes. This is 
a highly entertaining fact, and most significant. I hear Americans 
in London constantly asserting that they like to be here. They 
regard it as the most ‘ livable’ city in the world, and England, 
of which London is the eye, the most ‘livable’ of countries. An 
Englishman, listening to this praise, is intensely gratified; and 
more than ever does he regard England as the centre of the solar 
SYSCGME. 2. ss « The American accent and intonation are in- 
tolerable to him; but the fund of life the American carries with 
him is exhilarating in England. He is like a boy coming back to 
the aged father and mother and brushing up the wits of the old 
people. The father believes that he forgets more nightly than 
the boy has ever known. But the freshness of his points of 
view, the depth and speed of his intuition, the engaging power of 
quaint suggestion, the inevitable alertness of mind, the buoyancy 
and enthusiasm of his average mood, all these characteristics and 
qualities are so unexpected, so fresh and helpful, that the father 
cannot but admire, although he may be a good deal shocked.” 


The Englishman, says Mr. Fullerton, thinks all the world 
barbarian, except America and the Colonies, which are only 
immature. Still, he likes these immature persons, for their 
freshness relieves the immense ennui of his routine life. The 
American, on the contrary, does not live the routine life, but 
an over-excited one,—over-stimulated by the thirst for money 
which we so recently described. Upon this point Mr. Fullerton 
is entirely at one with the Spectator :— 


«The American’s aim is not, as usually in England, to get money 
enough to live in such a way as to live well. He does not recognise 
that the only good of money is to buy leisure to be wise. But with 
eye fast fixed upon the coin itself, the dazed vision magnifies it into 
a good for its own sake. In America, on the whole, money is at 
present the chief condition of power. By money man is enabled 
there to crane himself above the dead level of uniformity. Hence, in 
general, America has not reached the point that England long ago 
attained, in which it can afford to cultivate other gods than 
Mammon. With such an ideal and such a cult arise everywhere 
sordidness of motive in the worshippers, and mediocrity if not 
actual vulgarity of aspiration ; everywhere, that is, apart from the 
university centres of culture and the sections dominated by piety 
and the churches. But the piety of the churches, while sincere, 
is often sadly lacking in culture, whereas in England its hypocrisy 
has often esthetic or patriotic sanction, while it is really more 
enlightened.” 

The whole paper is full of acid-sweet criticism of England, 
like this :— 

“The misty air which hovers over it and on the slightest pro- 
vocation touches it with softening blue, seems charged with 
opiates. England, summer England, is a Circe’s garden, where 
the passing traveller never gets even a single revealing whiff from 
the stagnant pools of slime in the pig-pens so carefully hidden. 
The wind never blows from that quarter, for the air above the 
heads of moneyed England is never troubled; nor is there any 
circulation or current from below,—the cool, conventional, calm 
atmosphere of upper England seeming eternally satisfying, and 
nothing heated or mephitie ever rising to insult the too nice 
nerves of those who dwell above, or send sickening warning of 
any rottenness beneath. The towers of Westminster grow daily, 
as one gazes, more and more beautiful. The cabs continue to 
glide easily and cheaply over noiseless pavements. Your tailor 
calls you ‘sir,’ and never asks for money, and the school-children 
curtsey as they pass. The moonlight lies with beauty rare upon 
| the grand sweep of the Thames at Richmond, and sleeps upon the 

meadows by the stream. Windsor, serene, majestic, dominates 
, her park with dignity of far-seen towers. The lanes of Devon 
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wind and wind between their high hedges tangled with moss-rose 
in curves of sweetest and most suggestive charm.” 


Mr. F. Hill’s essay in the Contemporary Review on “ The 
Future of English Monarchy” is a bit of a curiosity. There 
is plenty of thinking in it, and-some absurdity. The account 
of the gradual change in English thought about the Con- 
stitution from the time when Mr. Bagehot wrote to the 
present day, is exceedingly able, as also is the develop- 
ment of the argument that the Swiss Referendum may 
possibly remedy many of the evils inherent in our de- 
mocracy; but we can scarcely understand the bitterness of 
the attack upon the nobles for serving the Crown in the great 
household offices. That gentlemen should not be menials, is, 
in brief, Mr. Hill’s idea; but is not that really this,—that all 
service degrades? Why does it degrade? Mr. Hill likes the 
Monarchy on the whole, and would even greatly increase its 
power by leaving it the initiative in submitting the Referendum 
to the people; yet he ends his essay with this sentence, which 
he must pardon us for saying is little better than nonsense :— 

“English Royalty must not merely be seen in the discharge of 

public functions which cannot so well be performed by any other 
institution. It must also be seen to be the monarchy of the whole 
people and not of the upper classes only, and must disentangle 
itself from those conditions which reduce English nobles and 
ladies to the rank of menials, acting in an ignoble farce of Low 
Life Above Stairs.” 
What is that but to say that all ceremonial is farcical, or 
that an officer cannot carry a standard without performing 
“menial” office? If it is so wrong for a Sovereign to keep 
gentlemen about him to do him service, is it not wrong for 
anybody to keep servants at all? We could understand that 
argument, though we rank service higher than Mr. Hill does. 
But if it is allowable to serve, why should service to a superior 
degrade the gentleman? Surely there can be no degradation 
where there is entire unconsciousness of it. Mr. Haldane’s 
paper on the Hight-Hours question is a solid piece of reason- 
ing, supported by facts which seem to us to prove conclusively 
that the labourers who make out the strongest case for an 
Eight-Hours Bill—viz., the miners—not only can secure an 
eight-hours’ day for themselves through their Unions, but, 
except in one small district of West Scotland, where their 
organisation is weak, have actually done so. We cannot con- 
ceive an answer to the statement in p. 244, and only regret 
that we have not space to extract it in full. It should be 
studied by every man who speaks upon the question, who may 
also frequently read the following with advantage:— 





«One would imagine from the current talk that the working-man 
voter was almost without exception a person of definite and almost 
ferociously pronounced opinions. Nothing is further from being 
the case, as those who have most to do with the business of getting 
his vote know. He is generally, but not always, a strong Radical. 
The reason is that he feels that certain existing institutions have 
prevented him from getting near to that equality of opportunity 
which he would like to see brought about in the interests of him- 
self and his children. But he has no very definite notion of the way 
by which this is to be obtained, and he looks to political discussion 
and the newspapers for information. On both of these, by the way, 
he often bestows a good deal more attention than his more 
well-to-do middle-class fellow-citizen. As a rule, he is quite open 
to conviction. And if there is anything certain it is that he has 
not made up his mind in favour of Parliamentary restriction of 
his hours of labour. He will want to hear a good deal about the 
effect on both wages and the labour market before he does. He 
is, in short, very much like the ordinary mortal whom we used to 
meet at the polling-booths before the franchise was extended.” 
That statement will read to many far too optimist, but it is 
one repeated by all foreign observers, and most of those who 
have really tried to convince a roomful of workmen of an un- 
popular truth. They seem to make no impression, but their 
words sink. Mr. W. H. Spence’s account of a voyage with 
General Gordon adds some curious details to what is known 
of the hero’s life, and in particular explains his resignation of 
his appointment as Lord Ripon’s Military Secretary. He 
could not endure the life of a Court. “The true and only 
reason he had, he said, for leaving India was that he could not 
put up with the ways and customs of the high social circle in 
which he was expected to move. ‘Dress for dinner, dress for 
evening parties, dress for balls, dress and decoration, decoration 
and dress! day after day. I could not,’ said Gordon, ‘stand 
the worry of it, and rather than do so I gave up the appoint- 
ment.’ ” Archdeacon Farrar’s tribute to the late Bishop of 
Durham is an eloquent and just one, though it is alwaysa pity 
in such a sketch to leave out shading so completely. The one 








weak point in the Bishop’s capacity—not his character—was | 





the one which his intimate friends, of course, could not 
see, a certain difficulty or slowness in deciding between 
the relative abilities of the men with whom he came 
in contact. He was incapable of a prejudice, but he was 
apt to like too strongly.——The ablest article in the number 
is Sir C. Gavan Duffy’s on Australian Federation, which 
contains a complete history of that movement, and shows 
how near it has already been to accomplishment. He 
thinks that a deputation from England, consisting, say, of 
Lord Carnarvon and Lord Rosebery, would in a few months 
smooth away all remaining difficulties. We are sorry to see 
that Sir Charles still retains the old Colonial feeling about the 
Colonial Office as a blundering department of the State.° It 
makes mistakes, no doubt, but surely it is entitled to say to 
some of its critics, “ Circumspice.” 

In the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Knowles has a collection of 
articles of great instructiveness, and one of them, that called 
“The Naturalist in the Pampas,” of great interest, but some 
of them are a little too technical. Outsiders, as he himself 
suspects, will hardly understand Mr. Blackburn’s, on “The 
Illustration of Books and Newspapers,” or Sir J. Adye’s, on 
“The Glut of Junior Officers in the Army.” Mr. Knowles, 
however, did well to give place to the paper by Fung Yee, late 
Secretary of Legation in London, on Chinese railways, if only 
because it contains the memorial addressed by the Governor 
of Formosa to the Emperor on the subject. That document 
will clarify many men’s notions as to the ability of Chinese 
statesmen. It is useless to discuss it just now, because the 
railway project has for the time been thwarted by popular 
opposition; but buyers of the magazine should keep it as a 
mine of information. The whole article is a curious proof of 
the editor’s cleverness in extracting essays out of people not 
naturally given to writing, and revives a hope we once ex- 
pressed before, that he will one day induce the Mikado to 
descend into literature, and give us, say, his views on 
“The Future of Japan.” One of the most readable articles 
in the number is Mr. Kebbel’s extremely temperate argument 
in favour of the absorption of the Unionists into the Con- 
servative Party. He thinks that, failing this change, the 
allied parties may be beaten at the General Election, in which 
thousands will vote for Home-rule because they wish Radical- 
ism to triumph. In other words, the way to defeat the united 
forces of Radicalism and Irishism is to swell the ranks of the 
Conservative Party, which naturally opposes both. We disagree, 
on the opportunist ground, if no other; but Mr. Kebbel’s free- 
dom from spitefulness invests his writing with a certain per- 
suasive quality. ——Mr. Charles Edwardes reminds usall, in good 
time, but in far too brief a way, that Crete contains two popula- 
tions, and that the Sphakiots, or mountaineers, whom even Rome 
could hardly subdue, are hereditary enemies of the Moslem, 
and greatly feared even by the Turkish soldiers. We wish he 
had entered into more detail, and, above all, told us more of the 
present strength of these highlanders, and the help they could 
give in resisting an attempt, should it ever be made, to crush 
out the spirit of independence in Crete. Mr. Edwardes, who 
is no partisan, and who has a kindly word for the Mussulman 
inhabitants of Crete, evidently thinks that nothing short of 
union with Greece will completely content the Christian 
population. 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Clergy List, 1890. (Kelly and Co.)—This publication appears 
for the present year in a greatly improved form. “The Clerical 
Guide” has been incorporated with it, and certain features of the 
latter publication which on previous occasions we have com- 
mended, have been adopted. The distance from the nearest rail- 
way-station, for instance, is given in the case of every benefice, as 
well as the post-town. What the post-town may be depends upon 
arrangements of the Post Office, with which the convenience of the 
ordinary traveller has nothing to do. Towns quite remote from 
railways are sometimes, doubtless for excellent reasons, the centres 
of large postal districts. The volume, then, as it now appears 
under the editorship of Mr. H. Hailstone, contains an alphabetical 
list of clergy, with date of ordination, clerical qualification, and 
preferment, or, if possible, private address. Then comes a list of 
benefices, with particulars of locality, value, population, and 
patronage. On this follows information about the Universities 
and Theological Colleges, with lists of “ clergy engaged in schools,” 
chaplains in Army and Navy, hospitals, prisons, workhouses. Public, 
private, and parochial patronage has ample space accorded to it. 
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The ecclesiastical divisions and the Cathedral establishments are 
given. Finally, we have directories of the Scottish Episcopal, 
Irish, and Colonial Churches. We have drawn from the volume 
some figures which interest many of our readers, though they 
cannot be taken as more than approximately correct. There are, 
it would seem, twenty-three thousand clergy in the list. (This 
number does not include the clergy in Ireland, Scotland, and the 
Colonies.) Of these, about 9,500 are graduates of Cambridge, and 
about 7,700 graduates of Oxford. Dublin claims about 1,800, and 
Durham 1,200. London has but a small number, not much more 
than a hundred. This would make the proportion of University men 
larger than it is commonly supposed to be. The “ literates” and 
alumni of Theological Colleges would be less than 3,000. But 
this preponderance of graduates wonld seem to be diminishing, 
if we are to take the list of the deacons ordained at Christmas, 
1889, as a test. Here they number, out of a total of 275, no less 
than 72, or more than 25 per cent. (as against about 12 
per cent. in the whole list). It may be noted that many 
of the Theological Colleges which send up candidates for orders 
are either recently founded or recently revived. A genera- 
tion ago, St. Aidan’s and St. Bee’s had almost the monopoly of 
non-University clerics. The number of “literates” pure and 
simple ordained is now very small indeed. Patronage is another 
interesting matter about which we may give some statistics, with 
the same proviso that they are not more than approximately 
correct. The Bishops have about 2,350 benefices in their gift 
between them, including a proportion of those to which they have 
an alternate right. The Chapters, including Westminster and 
Windsor (the latter having as many as 55 benefices), present to 
about 790. Parochial patrons—i.e, the rectors and vicars of mother- 
churches, taking in the Archdeacons, who have some benefices 
in their gift—have about 1,600. The Universities, including the 
governing bodies of Eton and Winchester, have the patronage 
of about 800 benefices. The Crown has about 160 benefices, 
a number which may be almost doubled, when we take 
into account those to which it presents alternately with the 
Bishops of various benefices. The Lord Chancellor presents 
to between 700 and 800. He has alternate or occasional rights 
in afew more. Tne plan suggested by a Royal Commission some 
years ago, and partially carried out, of selling the poorer benefices 
in the Chancellor’s gift for the purpose of improving the others, 
has been for some time dropped. To revive it would certainly 
occasion no little outery,—and rightly too. The remainder of bene- 
fices left in private patronage is between 5,000 and 6,000. But it 
would be fair to deduct from these about 1,000 of which boards 
of trustees have control. One does not wholly admire Boards 
instituted to promote certain theological values. But some of the 
Boards are of a genuine local nature, and probably do their work 
well enough. ‘he cases where benefices are made a matter of 
sale are probably few in number, but attain a disproportionate 
notoriety. They commonly change hands often. The list of 
“clergy engaged in schools” gives about 800 names. Eton and 
Winchester still retain a large clerical element, thirteen (besides 
two “conducts ”’) and ten, as against seven at Harrow. 


The Pains of Life. By Frank Govett. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.)—This is meant for an answer to Sir John Lubbock’s 
“Pleasures of Life.” Mr. Govett is a necessitarian (‘‘ Freedom 
of the will is a fiction which most people of higher intelligence 
have dismissed from their minds”), and, in a way of his own, a 
pessimist. Hence Sir J. Lubbock does not please him. ‘ The 
book,” he says, “is well fitted to be used as a bolster to that pre- 
vailing form of society which is a mixture of honest incapacity, 
muddle-headedness, dishonest cowardice or hypocrisy, dashed with 
as much Bumbledom as may be ventured on.” How all these 
things can be “‘a form of society,” it is not easy to see. The fact 
is, that Mr. Govett is very much discontented with what he sees 
about him, and says so in a somewhat inarticulate fashion. 
The “ poetical justice’ of fiction is particularly displeasing. He 
counsels his readers to avoid fiction, and advises “ energetic enquiry 
into the nature and functions of the human body.” He is good 
enough to give us his best “hundred books” (to be accurate, 
there are forty). Among them we recognise with surprise the 
despised Lubbock, and no less than ten writers of fiction. “Ihave 
not mentioned any Greek or Latin classics, because I remember 
nothing they contain which is not expressed more truly, com- 
pletely, and congruously to the modern mind in extant tongues.” 
But it may be there, though Mr. Govett does not remember it. 


The Apostles. By Ernest Renan. Translated from the original 
French. (Triibner and Co.)—This volume gives us M. Renan’s 
work in a cheap and convenient form, a closely printed volume of 


moderate size, certainly containing a vast amount of suggestive | 


matter. One would not recommend M. Renan to every reader; 
but those whose belief is solidly founded may find in him much 
that is instructive. 
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Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-8 High Hoiborn, W.C. 

















DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS, 
January Ist, 1590. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE Surplus divided ........ccecseceeses £1,235,827 
ASSURANCE Full reports, showing the remarkab'e result of 
| Life Assurance when conducted on 
SOCIETY. 


_ 


FOUNDED 1762. 





| MUTUAL PRINCIPLES, WITHOUT AGENCY 

| FEES or COMMISSION, 

| sent on application to the Suciety’s Offices, 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, EC. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


' All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE-MARK, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
BE. DENT and CO, | 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
NATIONAL ~~ assv: 


ASSURANCE. 
See New Prospectus (9. 17) for Particulars of 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES 
PROVIDENT comt ra : 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 
rith Provisi mn for Old Age. 
| N ST T U T | 0 N "| 48 GRACECHUROH "STREET, LONDON. 


** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 








I 0 N G A proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medical 
Press and Circular, 
FOR ; 
“Tonga maintains its reputation in 


x 


the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


NN E U R A L G ij A, Tonga is sold at 28.9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


Of all Chemists, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

















—_>——__ 

Beddces (G.‘, Habit and Health, cr 8vo (Son hein) 6/0 
Brande (G.), Impressions of Russia, cr Svo ... .... Eisheapeseceereee s.eeee(W. Scott) 2/6 
Carette (Mdme.), Eve of an Empire’s Fall, cr 8v0...........0...cceseneeesoeeee Dean) 19/6 
Clifford (H. M.), Handbook to Exodus 12mo ............... (Oxford Univ. Press) 1/6 | 
Collinzon (R.), Journal of ‘ Enterprise,’ Expedition for Franklin ...(8, Low) 14/0 
Davies (J. R. A ), Flowering Plants, cr 8V0 .........cccce0ccecee seeceeeeteneces (Griffin) 3/6 
Dilke (Sir C. W.), Problems of Greater Britain, 2 vols. 8vo. ..(Maemillan) 36/0 
Ebers (G.), Joshua, 2 vols. 18m .............00ssccccccsececceseeees ....(8. Low) 40 
Edwards (M. B.), Forestalled, cr 8V0_ ........0..cse0.sscssssssecccessssssosoees (Blackett) 2/0 
Gospel of St. Matthew, Greek Text by Westcott and Hort, Notes by A. 

SUMMIT MININTD 11 55a cocavetcpoiantesesnspadoomoeebaresiarss> obastaunupesyariveRn (Macmillan) 2/6 
Halcombe (J. J.), Historic Relation of the Gospels, 8vo. ...(W. Smith) 7/6 





Jones (W.), Heating by Hot Water, cr 8V0 0.1... .cscescesseeeeeeees (Lockwood) 2/0 
Legends of Ancient Rome, from Livy, ‘‘ E ementary Classics’’...(Macmillan) 1/6 
Macaulay (G. S.), History of Herodotus, 2 vols, 8vo..... ....(Macmillan) 18/0 
Mantegazza (D.), Physiognomy and Expression, cr 8vo ....(W. Scott) 3/6 




















Mesurier (E. A. Le), Genoa: her History, &., 16M0...........ss00seeeeeee (Philip) 3/6 
Milton’s Comus, edited by W. Bell, 12mo ... si Macmillan) 1/6 
Moore (J. M.), New Zealand for the Emigrant, cr 8V0  ......ses.sseeeees (S. Low) 50 
Morgante the Lesser: his Notorious Life, &c.,cr 8vo . Soraya eo 6/0 
Ohnet (G.), A Lost Love, cr 8vo ...... Riaboanapidye su bhatto & Windus) 5/0 
Philip’s Imp2rial Atlas of the World, folio .......cs.scceesssesseeneesceeeeeee (Philip) 160/0 
Racine’s Les Plaideurs, 12m0 ..........00...cesceeeeeseeee anicsligainl (Camb, Univ. Press) 2/0 
Scott (E. P.), Stanley and his Heroic Relicf of Emin Pasha, cr 8vo...... (Dean) 2/6 
Sinclair (D. 8.), Sayings and Doings in Fairy-Land, 16mo............... (Jarrold) 3/6 
Stebbing (W.), Peterborough, ‘* English Men of Action,” cr 8vo...(Macmillan) 2/6 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OutsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





BID ss ciatensoavenvensevsvesoesioes +-£10 10 0| Narrow Column.............0008 oe £3 10 0 

Half-Page .... an 5 0| Half-Column os BOS OD 

Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column..............+0 we O17 6 
CoMPANIES. 

AERTS BIR IG oscsisscscnsssssvenevot £1414 0] Inside Pago.......00...020..0.00000ss £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, lis. per inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 








THE KING OF HOLLAND 
1s 
HIGHLY PLEASED WITH 


HOUTEN’S COCOA, 


has granted the firm (unsolicited) 
the right of styling their works the 


ROYAL COCOA FACTORY 
(by deed of August 12th, 1889). 


SHORT SIGHT. 


This form of defective visi n is no doubt alarmingly increasing, but many kinds 
of defective vision are constant'y mistaken for short sight merely because clearer 
vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eyes. If such cases are 
treated with ordinary short-sighted spectacles, the mischief is greatly aggravated, 
and serious and permanent injury is done to the sight. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in 
its Eighth Edition), may be consulted free of charge in all cases of defective vision 
at 63 Strand W.C. 


VAN 








SCHWEITZER’S 





COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 





| | aaa SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
} COLOURS. 

The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES will CLOSE 
on SATURDAY, February 8th.—5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls. 
Catalogue, 6d, 

ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The day appointed for receiving Works by 
Candidates is MONDAY, February 17th, and the day of Election, THURSDAY, 
20th, ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary, R.W.S. 








N APPOINTMENT is OPEN for a GENTLEMAN as 

TRAVELLER for one of the largest City manufacturing houses. Appli- 
cants must be well educated, of good address, and have plenty of tact and energy ; 
previous business experience not absolutely necessary; good salary to a 
thoroughly competent man.—Apply, with full particulars as to age, an tecedents, 
suary required, &c., to ‘* 8,179,”’ Seli's Advertising Offices, London. 





ANTED, PARTNER, with not less than £10,000 
CAPITAL, in the LARGEST LEMON-GROVE in FLORIDA.  Pro- 
ductive; far more profitable than oranges ; no competition ; rich hammock soil ; 
on large lake; near two stations; trees bearing best budded varieties ; good 
per-cent. guaranteed ; 15 years’ experience. Full particulars and good references 
on application.—Address, “ LEMON-GROVE,” care of Citizen’s National Bank, 
Orlando, Florida, U.S. 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—There will be an ELECTION to 
ENTRANCE and other SCHOLARSHIPS at ROSSALL SCHOOL before 


EASTER. The Examination will be held on March 25th, 26th, and 27th at | 


Rossall or Oxforé, Abont 12 Scholarships will be awarded. The Scholarships 
vary in value, 70 guineas and £20 or £10 a year.—For particulars, apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood, 


ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM— 

The SECOND MASTERSHIP will be VACANT at EASTER in King 
Edward’s Grammar School, Five Ways (360 boys, ages 8 to 16), owing to the 
appointment of the present holder (M.A. Cambridge) to the Head-Mastership of 
Pontefract Grammar School. English, Latin, and Mathematics up to standard 
of University Local Examinations, Previous experience in school organisation 
indispensable. Drawing attainments a desideratum. Commencing Salary, £250 
per annum, with extra for Drawing.—Applications, with three recent testimo- 
Tials, on or before February 8th, to Rev, E. F. M. MacCARTHY, Five Ways, 
Birmingham. i 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 30th. EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE, MARCH 27th and 28th, at the College, 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 

to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 50 

Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 

State will offer Six Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 

Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


DUCATION.—A German Family of good position, residing 
near Bremen, is desirous of receiving a FEW ENGLISH GIRLS to 
reside with them and study German Language and Literature, and to take 
Lessons in Mnsic, &¢.—For terms and full particulars, apply to Friiulein 
KRAUSE, care of Mrs. Luke, Cadmore End, High Wycombe. Good references, 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—The GRANGE SCHOOL.— 
Rev. H. N. FOWLER, M.A, late Scholar of New Coll., Oxford, for 12 
years Master at Malvern College, PREPARES BOYS for Scholarships and 
Entrance Exams. at the Public Schools. House expressly built for School. All 
requisites, 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 

the ee year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENS on TUESDAY, January 2lst. 




















ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN and 

a Cambridge M.A. in Classical Hononrs, assisted by a London M.A., who 

have devoted twenty years to the instruction of above, have VACANCIES. Each 

Pupil specially and individually prepared. Home comforts. Inclusive fees, £62 
or £75 per annum.—* CLERICUS,” Yorkshire Gazette, York. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 
J Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations, ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 


Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable HOME for 
ELDER GIRLS. Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, 


S': ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 








IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 

of Schools can confidently recommend, for its exceptional tone and 
excellent methods of instruction in English, French, and German, Masic,. 
Drawing, and Needlework, and its very reasonable terms, a healthily situated 
LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of the 
neighbouring county families, at which there are at present VACANCIES for a 
few BOARDERS.—Address, for particulars, ‘* P.,”’ 125 Stanhope Street, Regent’s 
Park, N.W. 





ETTES COLLEGE—FOUNDATION— 
: ELECTION of FOUNDATIONERS.—The GOVERNORS of the FETTES 
TRUST will proceed in the month of MARCH to select from the Applicants 
a certain number of BOYS who will be allowed to COMPETE for ADMIS- 
SION to the FOUNDATION, The number of Vacancies to be filled up wilt 
probably be about ten, but may be more or less, according to the number of 
Foundationers leaving at the end of the Summer Term. The Examination will 
take place during the Summer. The Candidates elected will be admitted to the 
College in September next Candidates must be children of parents who are, 
from innocent misfortune during their own lives, unable to give suitable educa- 
tion to their children, or have died without leaving sufficient funds for that pur- 
pose, They must be over lland under 14 years of age complete upon July 15th 
n: xt.—Application must be made before February 15th next to Mr. A. R. C. 
PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will 
supply forms of application, &c. 





N AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


N RS. BERTIE CATOR, Malling Abbey, Maidstone, and 
BAY Mrs. ALFRED WIGAN, Luddesdown Rectory, Gravesend, having 
daughters at present under her care, are anxious to RECOMMEND Mrs, 
BOYD, 28 Charles Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, for care of young ladies and 
children to be educated at the St. Leonard’s Lities’ College. Would take entira 
charge of Indian children. 


{IRL’S HIGH SCHOOL, BERKHAMSTED.—WANTED, 
a FRENCH TEACHER. Resident. Diplomée Parisienne preferred.— 
Apply, stating qualifications, to the HEAD MISTRESS, 











NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN-TEACHERS., 
—President: Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College.—Employers 
seeking Teachers, either Permanent or for Lecturing, Coaching in special 
sul jects, or Visiting-Teaching, should apply to Miss C. EUDER, Campden House, 
Ken-ington, W.—For Examiners, apply to Miss L. HAIGH, 44 Shirland Road, W. 


M ISS BRAHAM, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has just 
i REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham 





is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, and by other responsible teachers, 
and pays especial attention to physical education. Her gymnasium is fitted with 
the latest appiratus by Herr Stempe', who will give weekly lessons. Inclusive 
terms, 80 or 160 guineas a year, according to age.—References: Dr. George Bird, 
49 Welbeck Street, W.; Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N.W. 


' TERM BEGAN on MONDAY, January 20th. 
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PERFECTLY SAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 
AIN and PULLING, INVESTMENT BANKERS, | 


ado, U.S,A., are an. ENGLISH FIRM who place money, 
est MORTGAGES in Lagat et see investments 
he meney placed can be realised at any time if needed. | A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAN § i t 
= Color whe aad England will be furnished on application, Utt=imii.' 


of Denver, Cc "2 
mostly English, on FIRS 
are absolutely safe, and t 

The best references in 
gents in Englan 


A a:—E, S. DALLAS, 34 Great James’s Street, London, E.C. ; 
M. HIGGINSON and CO., 8 York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


H S OTH ERAN and C O., 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonie:, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 


years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lordon, 











LUB ROOMS—A SUITE of convenient and pleasant 
ROOMS to be LET, suitable for a literary, professional, or branch county 

cub. Handsome building, midway between City and West End. Every modern 
convenience, including electric light. Rent, £150 per annum, inclusive of rates 


and taxes.— Apply, 63 and 64 Chancery Lane. 


lade 136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 








—_——— 


LFRACOMBE.ILFRACOMBE 


—Seven days’ Pension and First-Class Return Railway-Ticket by South- 


INVESTED FUNDS... ws sae ove £10,000,000 


HOTEL. CLAIMS PAID ... 1. ase + se 12,000,000 





Western—Fast Trains from London (Water!oo)—FIvE Guingas, Ask for Hotel READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Tickets. 





Price 2s. 63. each. 








NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “ SpecTATOR ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each; Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d., 


Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through | May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


not later than Thursday night. 


PSTATIRS and DOWNSTATIRBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 

———— YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 








permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications | in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 


upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1rTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 PaJl Mall East, S.W. 








O be LET, a COMPLETE WING of 
a BUILDING, with a distinct annexe in the 
rear, suitable for the purposes of a Collegiate, 
Academical, or Students’ Residence, containing 35 
rooms, exclusive of kitchens and offices. The building 
is pleasantly situated in a square, and is in close 
proximity to some of the most important educational 
institutions of the Metropolis.—Particulars and 
orders to view may be obtained from Mr. THOMAS 
CHATFEILD CLARKE, Architect and Surveyor, 63 
Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C.; and offers for the 
same are to be sent to him not later than WEDNES- 
DAY, February 5th, 1890. 


BRAND & Co’s A 1 SAUCE. 








tries ea PROVISIONS 
an 





| nies ED MEATS. Also, 





| | carte of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





poeria SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





aaa ALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 


—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. In 
boxes 73d.; tins 1s. 14d.; labelled, ‘* JAMES EPPS 
and CO., Homceopathic Chemists.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
Y¥ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
——— on —— to DUNVILLE and CO., 
mited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—Gtap Tipinas.—Some constitutions 
have a tendency to rheumatism, and are throughout 
the year borne down by its protracted tortures, Let 
such sufferers bathe the affected parts with warm 
brine, and afterwards rub in this soothing Ointment. 
They will find it the best means of lessening their 
agony, and, assisted by Holloway’s Pills, the surest 
way of overcoming their disease. More need not be 
said than to request a few days’ trial of this safe and 
foothing treatment, by which the disease will ulti- 
mately be completely swept away. Painsthat would 
make a giant shudder are assuaged without difficult: 
by Holloway’s easy and inexpensive remedies, whic 
comfort by moderating the throbbing vessels and 
calming the excited nerves, 











CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 
bis. 1). Omran mrermrnn = te 
Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
Patrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LUNDON. 
VicE-PrRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
CuarrMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
Puysicran—Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
Secretary—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 
The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should sPECIALLY 
DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGENTS have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 
by no less a sum than £49,000. 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the general population. 
In consequence of these speciai characteristics VERY LARGE Profits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members, 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 
Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
SEE --Reduced Premium under Special Conditions.~, 





co with full Profits. 
| Age next | Age next 

Birthday. £s. d. | | Birthday. | £s. d. 
| 5 | 2 1 8 | 25 1618 
| 30 3 3 4 | 3 | 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 214 2 
| 40 31 1 § | | 40 | 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 | 45 2819 2 
| 50 4313 4 | 50 3419 2 








Pros 


pectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 











D | N N E F Oo R D S For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
Saf Aperient for delicat 
M A G N E S I A . Guammatnus Sania tadiens and Infants, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
5 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 


A pure Solution. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
FEBRUARY. Price 2s. 6d. 

Natura Riguts anp Pourticat Rieuts, By Pro- 
fessor Huxley. 

Tue Forure or Russia in Asta. By Arminius 
Vambéry. 

Tue ILLUSTRATION OF BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. By 
Henry Blackburn. 

A Curntse View or Rattways 1n Curva. (With 
a Map.) By Fung Yee. 

PLAY AND PLAYERS ON THE Riviera, By W. Fraser 

ae. 

Tue Guvut or Junior OFFICERS IN THE ARMY. By 
General Sir John Adye. 

Tue NATURALIST ON THE Pampas. By W.H Hudson. 

Tue LAND AND ITS OWNERS IN Past Times (Ad 
Populum), By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

CRETS AND THE SPHAKIOTS. By Charles Edwardes. 

Party frosprcts. By T. E. Kebbe 

— AND THE “ New REFORMATION.” By J. W. 

ross, 

Tue Workine or “Tue PEopLe’s Patace.” By 
Sir Edmund Hay Currie. 

London: Kegan Pav, TrENcH, and Co., Limited. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
ConTEeNnTs ror FEBRUARY. 

THE Roap TO AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. By Sir C. 
Gavan Duffy 

Bisuor Lieutroot By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 

Oxrorp PrRorrssoRS AND OxrorD TuTORS: THE 
Examiners’ Repiy. By Professor 8S. R. Gardiner, 
and others. 

— or Enauish Monarcuy. By Frank H. 

ul, 

Mr. Barine-Goutp'’s Novets. By J. M. Barrie. 

THE CrIiTICAL Stupy OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Canon 8. R. Driver, D.D. 

Deror’s Wirr. By G.A. Aitken, 

Tue Eicut-Hovurs Question. By R. B. Haldane, 


.C., M.P. 

PHILOSOPHICAL BupDHISM IN TrBET, By Graham 
Sandberg. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A VOYAGE WITH GENERAL 
Gorpon. By W. H. Spence. 

THE TaxaTION OF GRouND VatuEs, By C. H. 
Sargant. 

Unionist Fusion. By Frederick Greenwood. 


IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
FEBRUARY. 2s, 6d. 

PouiticaL Economy AnD STRIKES, By Sir Guilford 
Molesworth, K.O.1.E, 

Tue Farry MytrHotocy or Iretanp. By C. §Q 
Boswell 

Tue SEeconnp-C1ass Cieray. By Rev. A. M. Wilcox. 

A DIALOGUE witH A Mummy. By Giacomo Leopardi. 

Locat GOVERNMENT FOR IRELAND, By Earl Fortescue. 

TEMPERANCE AND THE Pusiic-Hou:srs. By R. E. 
Macnang)hten. 

Firpavsi’s Lyrica Porrry. By Charles J. Pickering. 

— RECOLLECTIONS OF Corsica, By Cecil F, 

arr, 

Tue Siege or Henicon. By William Watson. 

Out oF THE Dertus. By Hon. A. E. Gathorne 
Hardy, M.P. 

Po.itics aT HOME AND ABROAD, 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


London: W. H. Auten and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 








THIS PART BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 


Price Sevenpence, 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
For FEBRUARY. 
ConTENTS, 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE: the Romance 
of a Wreck. By W. Ciark RUSSELL, 

Tue Lasour CoLonies OF HOLLAND, 

JvuLIvs VERNON: A Story OF HypE Park. 

CURIOSITIES IN OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES, 

Jim THE TRAMP. CoMFLIMENTS. 

LEPERS IN CANADA, THE VAcQuERO. 

How ovr Drvas are Imported. 

A MEMORABLE GAME OF CHESS. 

Tue Story OF A WomMAN-HATER, 

Tue BELLS oF Lonpon. THE GianT Sun. 

In a REGIMENTAL ORDERLY-ROOM. 

Fuaitive Facts rrom NORMANDY. 

Some PREDICTIONS AND COINCIDENCES. 

Anout Common COLDS AND THE INFLUENZA 
Eripemic, By a London Physician, 

Wit Rop anp GUN IN THE HimALayas, 

THE MontTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS, 

TaBLET TRAIN-SIGNALLING, 

PoErTIcAL PIEcES. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for February. 
W. and R, CHAMBERS,*London and Edinburgh, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL, 





Price One Shilling, 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Tur Port's Home-Goina. By Rey. 4. D. Rawnsley. 

Marcia. Chaps.58. By W. E, Norris, Author of 
* Thirlby Hall,” &e. 

TWELVE Hours oF New Yorr. By Count Gleichen. 

Union on AssocraTION FoornaLn? By Montague 
Shearman. 

Ernst Frank. By Professor ©. Villiers Stanford. 

AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS.—Part Ii. By Samuel 
Smiles, Author of ‘‘Self-Help,” &e. 

"BUSES AND ’Bus-Men. By Morley Roberts. 

Up tHe Osi To TopoisK. By Victor A. L. Morier. 

Miss BLAKE OF MONKSHALTON, Chaps. 5-7. (To 
be continued.) 

CORRESPONDENCE.—Sr. ALBAN’s AGaIn. By Lord 
Grimthorpe. 

NOTES OF THE MONTH, FROM Lonpon, EDINBURGH, 
AND Paris, 

Our Lrprary List. 


London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 


AND -IN- BAND INSURANCE 
OCIET 
(MUTUAL, Poth FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually, 
FIRE—Quinqnennially or Septennially. 
BONUSES LARGE, EXPENSES — 
NO PERSONAL LIABILI"' 
DART TABS ace ssccemscesseceres cosctesse T 39518,000 
Accumulated Funds..............cccesseceeeee 2,362,265 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 
HE ALLIANOR TRUST 
COMPANY, Limited. 
CuarrmMaNn—JOHN GUILD, Esq., Dundee. 

This Company is open to BORROW a Limited 
Amount on DEBENTURE, for Three Years and 
upwards, at 33 per cent, 

Ordinary Capital (paid up) ............ 
ie (uncalled) a 
Preference Capital (paid up) ........ 
MROMBETS DURE evcscensesesicscsecsesseen anes 
Full particulars may be had on application to 
WM. MACKENZIE, Secretary. 
13 Panmure Street, Dundee. 


IRK BECK BAN K, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Founded 1839.) 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent, 
perannum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1,A., London. 
Actuary and Secretary. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates, Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F, B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


USE 


rF BR Y¥"S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


C 0 C O A. 


Sir 0, A. Cameron, M.D., says:—"' I have never tasted 

















Cocoa that I like so well.” 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON; 
AND HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887, 

A Mother writes :—"‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food, he 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 


Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere, 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., and 
Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New 
York City, U.S.A., where single Copies can be 
obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 














BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No, 892, FEBRUARY, 1890. 2s, 6d 
CoNTENTs. 
In THE Days OF THE DanpixEs.—II. 
His UNCLE AND HER GRANDMOTHER, 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 
THE EXPERIENCES OF A MuLtazimu. By a Member 
of Laurence Oliphant’s Colony, 
Lapy Basy.—(Conclusion.) 
Oxtp Bostoy. By John EK. Locking. 
Cuartes Macxray’s Last Porm. 
MopERN MANNISH MAIDENS. 


UNDER THE OAk, and THE TruE Lover, By Cosmo 
Monkhouse. 

Wuat I Learnep IN IRELAND. By “ Lexophilus,” 

CURRENT INFLUENCES ON FOREIGN Poxitics.—II, By 
KYPIO“. 


Witi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 





BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIAL, 
This day, Part VI., price 1s, 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, & SPORT. 
From “ BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 


No. VI. contains :—AmonG@ THE AFGHANS: A Sur- 
VEYOR’S NARRATIVE. By G. B. Scott, of the India 
Survey.—THE AMERICANS AND THE ABORIGINES: 
SceNES IN THE SHORT WAR. From the German of 
Charles Sealsfield. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 


THE NEWBERRY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church- 
men and Churchwomen, 
Illustrated, price One Shilling. 

ConTENTS OF No, 2, Vou. II, FoR FEBRUARY, 1890. 

Tue Court at LamsBetTH. By the Rev. Morris 
Fuller, M.A. 

Lay AND CLERICAL CONFERENCES.—CONFERENCE 
III, Tue Position OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
IN REGARD TO MarRRiaGEs, By “A Privileged 
Reporter.” 

BapTiIsM FOR THE Deap.—Part IL. By the Rev. J. 
W. Horsley, M.A 

JOSEPH BarBer LiGuTroor, D.D.: 
By ‘‘ Alpha.” 

AntTHony VaAnpyck, (Illustrated.) By G.S. Macquoid. 

SKETCHES IN CryLton.—I. Tue Tomasua AT Ratna- 
PurA. By the Rev. W. Wood, D.D. 

Tue PARISH AND THE MANOR: SIx CENTURIES AGO, 
By the Rev. Prebendary Randolph. 

A PerriFIEpD Town. By the Rev. i. Wilmot-Buxton, 





In Memoriam. 


M.A. 

Pérs LacorparreE, By F. Hitchman, 

Tuer Brsuors’ BrBLE, Chaps. 19-20-21. By D. Christie 
Murray and H, Herman. 

Swert Content. Chaps. 6-7, (Illustrated.) By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 

Brownie’s Last Gattor. A Short Story. By the 
Rev. T. Hudson, M.A. 

Poputar Astronomy.—I. Tue EartH AS A PLANET, 
By H. Clements. 

Sermon Outlines—Instruction on the Creed—Poetry 
—Sunday Evening Chats at the Vicarage. II.— 
Biblical Questions — Corresp — Reviews— 
“Useful Book” List, &c. 

GRIFFITH FAaRRAN OEDEN and WEtsu, London. 


NOW READY for FEBRUARY. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
Price One Shilling, 
ConTENTS, 


The Late BISHOP of DURHAM.—IstrrnaL EvI- 
DENCE FOR THE AUTHENTICITY AND GENUINENESS 








or St. Joun’s GosPri. 

Rev. Prof. W. : praia D.D,—Ix Memoriam Dr, 
Epwin Hatc 

Rev. J. RB. GILLIES, M.A <n aaa RESTING : 
IsataAH’s CONCEPTION OF Hist 

Rev. Principal J. OSWALD DY PES, D.D.—THE 
WATERS OF LIFE. 

Rev. Prof. JOSEPH rag BEET,.—THE UNIVERSAL 
PURPOSE ? SALVATIO: 

Rev. = . RAW SON. * LUMBY, D.D.—1 PETER 
m1. 17. 

Rev, Prof. A. B. BRUCE, D.D.—Tue More Excet- 
LENT MINISTRY. 
London : HoppER and StTouGuTon, 27 Paternoster 


Row. 
TIM E. 


New Series. Edited by E. BELFORT BAX, 
No. 2, FEBRUARY. 1s, 
CONTENTS. 
Lapy HazuiretTon’s Conression.—IIL-IV, Mrs. 
Spender. 
TnHE ScHoot Boarp Scanpats. Annie Besant, 
Strange DisHes, Gordon Stables, 





DARWINISM ON THE FRENCH StaGe. Panl Lafargue, 


Enauisu Aucaics. G. F. Whyte, M.A. 

Law anp LawyERS. W..M. Thompson, 
Goop Conscience. From the Norwegian. Ag 
Kielland. 

Tue REaDING Postic. Herbert Clarke. 

ROWLAND HILL AND Penny PostaGe. A. G. Bowie, 

Strut AFTER THE Dott’s House. G. Bernard Shaw, 

Ant—Ernest Radford. Drama—Alec. Nelson aud 

. M, A” ila Thompson, LiITERA® 

TUsE Editorial 


Swan Arnona ot Co., Paternoster Square. 
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FEBRUARY Part now ready, from all Booksellers. 
MR. WALTER SCOTT’S NEW MAGAZINE. 


NEWLY DESIGNED COVER BY WALTER CRANE, 


voll. THE ART REVIEW. *~. 2 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine of Art, Music, 
and Letters. 


Price One Shilling. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— 
PLATES AND FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ROBERT BROWNING. Photogravure, with Auto- 


ih. 
ROBERT BROWNING. Intaglio Plate from Por- 
trait by Rudolf Lehmann. 


Three Impressionist Pictures : 
“PRETTY ROSE PETTIGREW.” By P, Witson 


STEER. 

“THE BARGE.” By THEODORE ROUSSEL. 
“THE CITY ATLAS.” By Srpney Starr. 
ARTICLES, é&e. 

ART FOR THE MASSES.—EMIN PASHA. By 
Dr. F. W. FeELKInN. (With fac-simile portion of letter.) 
_—MATTHEW ARNOLD’S MELIORISM. By Pro- 
fessor WILLIAM Minto.—VELASQUEZ AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. By Hon. GILBERT COLERIDGE. 
—THE TUDOR EXHIBITION.—LETTERS FROM 
EGYPT. By W. M. Conway.—THE GREY BOOK 
OF LANGLEY. Edited by Ernest Ruys.—VICTOR 
VON SCHEFFEL. ByT. W. Rotteston.—ROBERT 
BROWNING.—PARIS CAUSERIE; &e. 

London: 24 Warwick LANE, Paternoster Row. 


THE NEW REVIEW, 
FEBRUARY. Price 6d. 
Is tHE GAME WoRTH THE CANDLE? By George 
Wyndham, M.P. 
Tue DETERIORATION IN ENGLISH Socrety. By 
Hamilton Aidé, 
A PLEASANT PRELATE. By Miss Harriet W. Preston. 
THOUGHTS ON RePuBLiIcs. By George Saintsbury. 
A Hermit oF OuR Own Day. By Edward Copping. 
Our NAvAL COALING-STATIONS IN THE EASTERN 
Seas. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart., M.P. 
Tue SoLvuTion.—Part III. By Henry James. 
STUDIES IN CHARACTER.—II. Mr, CHARLES STEWART 
PARNELL, M.P. 
Fouios aNp Fooriients. By L. F. Austin. 
Covers for binding Volume I. can be had from the 
Publisbers. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

ConTENTS FoR FEBRUARY. Price 2s. 6d, :—1. 
Government by Chief Clerks. By W. H. 8. Aubrey, 
LL.D.—2. The Making of Germany. By W. Miller, 
—3, Middle-Class Education. By John Massie.—4. 
Parisian Darwinism : the ‘‘ Struggle-for-Lifeur.”’—5, 
Independent Section :—1, The Marriage Question from 
a Scientific Point of View, by Alice Bodington; 
2, Property in Land, by Sir George Campbeil, 
K.C6.S.1., M.P. ; 3, Notes on the ‘‘ New Round Table” 
(Ireland), by Kmerson Dawson; 4, A Theory of 
Laughter, by John O’Neill.—6. Home Affairs. 

London: Trisner and Co, Ludgate Hill. 








FIFTH EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
IR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bt., M.P., &e. 
PRE-HISTORIC TIMES as Illustrated by 
ANCIENT REMAINS and the Manners and Customs 
of Modern Savages. Fifth Edition, xxviii, and 637 pp. 
Many Plates and Woodcuts, 

WILLIAMS ard Nora@ate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

NEW EDITION, lémo, 2: 
With numerous Lilustrations, Flag Charts, and Maps. 
; and O. POCKET-BOOK, 1890: a 
e Handy Guide for Passengers. Containing 
also information of general interest for Travellers in 
the East. 

London : Simpxin, Mars#aLi, Haminton, Kent, 

and Co., Limited 








Now ready, demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
WINTER TOUR in SOUTH 
AFRICA. By Sir Freprerick Youna, K.C.M.G. 
Reprinted by Permission from the Proceedings of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, with large Additions, Illus- 
trations, and a Map. 
London: E. A. PeTHERICK and Co., 33 Paternoster 
ow, EC. 


GYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


Extra Volume, issued by order of the Committee. 
TWO HIEROGLYPHIC PAPYRI—I. Tue Sian 

Papyrus: A SyLLapury. By F. Ll. Griffith.—II. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL PapyRUS: AN ALMANACK. 

By W. M. Flinders Petrie. With Remarks by 

Professor Heinrich Brugsch. Price 5s. 

Published by Messrs, KeGan Paut, TRENCH, 
TriBNer, and Co, 








Price ls., post-free. 


aa and ASTHMA. By 


GEORGE Moorg, M.D. 





London: James Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly. 


HILDREN’S HOSPITAL (New 

Buildings) ; Bronze Gates, Cologne Cathedral.— 

For above and numerous other Illustrations, with 

Articles on Aids to Engineering Science, Maintenance 

of County Roads, &c., see the BUILDER of February 

Ist (4d.; by post, 44d.; annual subscription, 19s.) — 
Office, 46 Catherine Street, London, W.0, 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


By Mrs, LYNN LINTON. 


ABOUT IRELAND. 


By F. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of “Joshua Davidson,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, paper boards, 1s. 
- (Immediately. 


By W. PIMBLETT. 


EMIN PASH A: 
His Life and Work. 


With an Account of Stanley’s Relief March, 

With Portrait and Map, crown 8v0, paper boards, 1s, 

[Immediately. 
THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Mehalah,” “ York- 
shire Oddities,”’ &c. 

Now ready, printed on fine paper specially made, with 
Illustrations and Initial Letters by W. Parkinson, 
A ena and F, Masey. Large crown 8vo, 

s. 6d. 


OLD COUNTRY LIFE. 
By &. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 

ConTENTS :—Chaps. 1, Old County Families.—2, The 
Last Squire.—3. Country Honses.—4. The Old Garden. 
—5. The Country Parson.—6. The Hunting Parson.— 
7. Country Dances.—8, Old Roads.—9. Family Por- 
traits.—10. The Village Musicians.—11. The Village 
Bard.—12. Old Servants.—13, The Hunt.—l4. The 
County Town. 

“ Bright, cheery, and picturesque. No one knows 
or loves quaint old England better than Mr. Baring- 
Gould. This delightful volume is illustrated with 
clever and comical drawings.”—Times. 

* Oddity, originality, and a feeling for locality are 
qualities of Mr. Baring-Gould’s mind and style, and 
in describing the lives and ways of the occupants of 
West Country manor-houses and parsonages in the 
olden time, he can fairly revel in the odd and the 
original. The book is beautifully illustrated, and the 
design of the binding is itself a quaint and tasteful 
work of art.’”’—Scotsman, 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 
Now ready at all Libraries. 


ARMINELL: a Social Romance. 3 
vols. crown 8yo. 

“There is shrewdness of observation and appre- 
ciation of the humorous side of human nature in 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s new novel.” —Athnzum. 

‘There are quite as many good things in‘ Arminell’ 
asin any other story by the same hand,’’—Saturday 
Review. 

“To say that a book is by the author of ‘ Mchalah’ 
is to imply that it contains a story cast on strong 
lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and 
sympathetic descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of 
ingenious imagery. All these expectations are justified 
by ‘Arminel!.’’’—Speaker. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 


HISTORIC ODDITIES and STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Bantna-GouLp, M.A. Second 
Edition, demy 8ve, 10s. 6d. [In the press. 

** A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. 

The whole volume is delightful reading.” —Times. 

“‘The work, besides being agreeable to read, is 
valuable for purposes of reference. The entire con- 
on are stimulating and delightful,”’—Notes and 
ucries. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 


SONGS of the WEST: Traditional 
Ballads aid Songs of the West of England (with 
their Traditional Melodies) Collected by S. 
BarinG-Goutp, M.A., and H. FLEETWOOD SHEP- 
PAaRD, M.A. Arranged for Voice or Piano, In 4 
Parts (containing 25 Songs each), 3s. each net. 

{Port I. (Third Edition), now ready. 
[Part II. (Second Edition), now ready. 


By the AUTHOR of “ DONOVAN,” “ WE TWO,” &. | 
DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. | 


By Epna LYatt. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 25th Thousand. 
“Edna Lyall has not written anything more 
artistic, or, from a moral point of view, more stimu- 
lating. In substance, as well as in form, it is the 
manliest of Edna Lyall’s books,” —Academy. 


By T. RALEIGH, M.A. 


IRISH POLITICS: an Elementary 
Sketch. By T. Raterau, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’, Oxford, Author of Elementary Politics.” 
Feap. 8vo, paper boards, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

[ Ready. 

“Salient facts and clear expositions in a few 
sentences packed with meaning. Every one who 
wishes to bave the vital points of Irish politics at his 
fingers’ endsshould get this book by heart.” —Scotsman. 

* Unionist as he is, his little book has been publicly 
ggg for its cleverness both by Mr. Gladstone and 

r. Morley. It does, in fact, raise most of the 
principal points of the Irish controversy, and puts 
them tersely, lucidly, and in such a way as to strike 
into the mind of the reader.”’—Speaker. 


Edited by F. LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 
BALLADS of the BRAVE. Poems of 


Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. LanaBripge, 
Crown 8v0, gilt edges, 53. 

“A very happy conception, happily carried out. 
These ‘ Ballads of the Brave’ are intended to suit the 
real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great 
majority. It is not an ordinary selector who could 
have so happily put together these characteristic 
samples, Other readers, besides boys, may learn much 
from them,”—Spectator. 





METHUEN and CO., 18 Bary Street, W.C. 


WALTER SCOTT'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. per vol.; half- 
morccco, 63, 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE 
SERIES. 


Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
Now ready. 

THE EVOLUTION OF SEX. 
By Professor PATRICK GEDDES and J, ARTHUR 
THOMSON, 

With 104 Illustratious and 322 pp. 

** 4 work which, for range and grasp, mastery of 
material, originality, and incisiveness of style and 
treatment, is not readily to be matched in the long 
list of modern books designed more or less to popu- 


larise science.’’—Scottish Leader. 
ELECTRICITY in MODERN 
LIFE. By G. W. pe Tunzetmany, With 88 


Illustrations. 


The ORIGIN of the ARYANS. 
By Dr. Isaac TayLor. With numerous Illustra. 
ions. 
Latest Volume, now ready. 
PHYSIOGNOMY and EXPRES.- 
SION. By Professor P. ManTeGazza. Illustrated. 


The following Writers, among others, are preparing 
Yolumes for this Series :— 

Professor E. D. Cope, Professor G. F. Fitzgerald, 
Professor J. Geikie, G. L. Gomme, E. C. K. Gonner, 
Professor J. Jastrow (Wisconsin), E. Sidney Hart. 
land, Professor C. H. Herford, J. Bland Sutton, Dr. 
O. Mercier, Sidney Webb, Dr. Sims Woodhead, Dr. C. 
M. Woodward (St. Louis, Mo.), &. 


WORKS OF COUNT TOLSTOI. 
In MONTHLY VOLUMES, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. per vol.; half-morocco, 53, 


Vol. 1. A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR, 


and other Stories. 





Vol. 2. The COSSACKS. 

Vol. 3. IVAN ILYITCH, and other 
Stories. 

Vol. 4. The INVADERS, and other 
Stories. 

Vol. 5. MY RELIGION. 

Vol. 6. LIFE. 

Vol. 7. MY CONFESSiON. 

Vol. 8. CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, 

Vol. 9.9 NAPOLEON and _ the 


RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN, and POWER 
and LIBERTY. 

Vol. 10. ANNA KARENINA. In 2 
vols, 2s. 6d. per vol. 

Vol. 12. WHAT TO DO? 

WAR and PEACE. In 4 vols., 2s. 6d, 


ach. 
Vol. 17. The LONG EXILE, and other 
Stories for Children, [Now ready. 


Vol. 18. SEVASTOPOL. 


Just issued. 
UNIFORM with Cousot TOLSTOI’S WORKS, 
IMPRESSIONS of RUSSIA. By 
Dr. GreorG Branpes. With Portrait of the 
Author, 353 pp., crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 





STEPNIAK’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 
The CAREER of a NIHILIST: a 
Novel. By Stepniak, Author of “ Underground 
Russia,” “The Russian Storm-Cloud,” “ The 
Russian Peasantry,” ‘‘ Russia under the Tzars,”” 


Ce 

“One expects a Nihilist romance by Stepniak to be 
fall of the actualities of the situation, to display the 
genuine and intimate sentiments of revolutionary 
society in Russia, and to correct not a few of the im- 
pressions formerly gathered from novelists who only 
know that society by hearsay and at second-hand. 
The reader will not be disappointed in this expecta- 
tion. No one can read this story...... without deep 
interest.’’— Atheneum, 


LATEST VOLUME IN THE GREAT WRITERS, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. ; demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
LIFE of GEORGE ELIOT. By 

OscaR BROWNING. a 
LATEST VOLUME IN THE CAMELOT SERIES, 
SPENCE’S ANECDOTES. Edited 
by JoHN UNDERHILL. eos 
~ LATEST VOLUME IN THE CANTERBURY 
SERIES. 


SER 
HUMOROUS POEMS of the 
CENTURY. Edited by Ratpo H. Carne, 
4to, cloth elegant, emblematic design on cover, gilt 
edges, 6s. May aiso be had in a variety of 
Fancy Bindings. 
The MUSIC of the POETS: 
Musicians’ Birthday-Book. Edited by ELEONORE 
D’Esterre-KEELING, 

Against each date are given the names of musicians, 
together with a verse-quotation appropriate to the 
character of their different compositions. A special 
feature of the book consists in the reproduction in 
fac-simile of autographs and autographic music of 
living composers. Three sonnets by Mr. Theodore 
Watts on the “‘ Fausts” of Berlioz, Schumann, and 
Gounod, have been written specially for this volume, 
It is illustrated with designs of musical instruments, 
&c., Autographs of Rubinstein, Dvorak, Grieg, 
Mackenzie, Villiers Stanford, &c. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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Now ready at the Libraries and Booksellers’. 


A TRIP THROUGH THE EASTERN CAUCASUS. 


With a Chapter on the Languages of the Country. 
By the Hon. JOHN ABERCROMBY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 14s. 


Tho account of a six weeks’ excursion in the little-known valleys of Daghestan, and including an explora- 


tion of the Great Wall of Derbend, and a visit to the “ Art Village ’’ of Kubachi. 





The QUESTION of the DAY in AFRICA. 


NYASSALAND: Great Britain’s Case against Portugal. 
[‘‘ Brag is a good dog, but Hold-fast is a better.”} 
By Rev. HORACE WALLER, F.R.G.S. 
68 pp., demy 8vo, with 2 Maps, in Wrapper, ls.; per post, 1s. 2d. 


** Particularly well-timed...... Ought to be read by all desirous of understanding the situation.”’—Times. 
“A most opportune and telling pamphlet.”—Sunday Times, 





THE SCIENCE OF METROLOGY; 


Or, Natural Weights and Measures. 
A Challenge to the Metric System. 
By the Hon. E. NOEL, Capt., Rifle Brigade. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, with Folding Plate, price 2s. 6d. 
** A vigorous criticism of the metric system. It puts the issue plainly, and in a popular style. The 


advantages of Captain Noel’s system are urged with good sense and force, and the argument deserves the 
attention of all concerned in the question.”—Scotsman. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





NOW READY. 


THIRD EDITION ofthe ARGOSY for JANUARY, 


containing the Opening Chapters of **‘ THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL,”’ 
a Serial Story, by Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “East Lynne.” Mlustrated by M. 
Ellen Edwards. 


THE ARGOSY FOR FEBRUARY, now ready. 


CONTENTS. 
1. THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL. A Serial Story. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 
Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. 4.—Hester’s Romance. 
Chap. 5.—The Lady Georgina. 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 


. SONNET. By Jutia Kavanacu. 

. ROBERT BROWNING. By E. F. Briveti Fox. 

LOCH KATRINE. By Grorere CorreRELL. 

“JOHN SMITH, JUNIOR.” 

. FAIR NORMANDY. By Cuar.es W. Woop, F.R.G.S. With 8 Illustrations. 
. ON FINDING AN OLD LETTER. 

. ISABEL CLIFFORD, M.D. 

. THE LADY’S COIN. 

. VOLENTILUS ANNIS. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
THIRD EDITION FOR JANUARY, NOW READY. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 


TWO WOMEN or ONE? from the 
Manuscripts of DOCTOR BENARY, by HENRY 
HARLAND, will be published on THURSDAY NEXT, 
February 6th, price One Shilling. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; and all Booksellers. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sots ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St.,W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s, 6d. 


THE 


NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


Lady DUFFERIN’S JOURNAL of 
VICEREGAL LIFE in INDIA, 1884-88. 
Fourth Edition, Portrait and Map, 2 
vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


A SOUTHERN PLANTER. By Susan 
Dasney Smepes. With Prefatory 
gf by Mr. Guapstone. Post 8yo, 
7s. 6d. 


An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
DARWIN’S VOYAGE of a 
NATURALIST. With 100 Views of 
Places Visited and Described. Dlus- 
trations, medium 8vo, 21s. 


COMEDY of a COUNTRY HOUSE: a 
Novel. By Juxian Sturais. Popular 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The BISHOP of CARLISLE on the 
FOUNDATIONS of the CREED. 
8vo, 14s. 


Mr. DU CHAILLU.—The VIKING 
AGE: the Early History of the Ances- 
tors of the English-Speaking Nations. 
With 1,360 Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 
8vo, 42s. 


Mr. COURTHOPE’S LIFE of ALEX- 
ANDER POPE. Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Dr. LUMHOLTZ’S TRAVELS in 
AUSTRALIA AMONG the ABORI- 
GINES of QUEENSLAND. With 
Maps and 120 Illustrations, medium 
8vo, 24s. 


LUX MUNDI: a Series of Studies in 
the Religion of the Incarnation. By 
Various Writers. Edited by Rev. 
CHARLES GorE, M.A. Second Edition, 
8vo, 14s. 


A NATURALIST in NORTH 
CELEBES, MINAHASSA, the SAN- 
GIR and TALAUT ISLANDS. By 
Dr. Sypney Hickson. Illustrations, 
8vo, 16s. 


The RAILWAYS of AMERIJA: their 
Construction, Development, Manage- 
ment,and Appliances. With 200 Illus- 
trations, royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Professor PRITCHARD’S THOUGHTS 
of an ASTRONOMER on NATURE 
and REVELATION. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Sir MONIER WILLIAMS on BOUD- 
DHISM. Second Edition, with Index 
and Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


BISHOP of DERRY’S WITNESS of 
the PSALMS to CHRIST and 
CHRISTIANITY. Third Edition, 8vo, 
9s. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN 
LOTHROP MOTLEY, formerly United 
States Minister in England. Second 
Edition, Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


NOTES of CONVERSATIONS of the 
DUKE of WELLINGTON with the 
late EARL STANHOPE, 1831-1851. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DANIEL O’CONNELL’S POLITICAL 
and PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
1792-1847. Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


The RAILWAYS of ENGLAND. By 
W.M. Acworru. Third Edition, with 
50 Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


Dr. GUILLEMARD’S CRUISE of the 
‘MARCHESA’ to KAMSCHATKA, 
NEW GUINEA, and the MALAY 
ARCHIPELAGO. _ Illustrations, 
medium 8vo, 21s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Next week will be published. 


BABY: a Novel. By Dorothea 


-nt-Auth of “ Reata,” “ Beggar my Neighbour,” ‘‘ Waters of 
fi me of “ Orthodox.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 





LADY 


GERARD, J 
Hercules, 


A THOUSAND MILES on an ELEPHANT 


ES. By Hout 8S. Hauert, M Inst.C.E., F.R.GS., 
in he Z ~~ oy ewes Monchester and Tyneside Geographical 
section. * 8vo, with Maps and numerons Illustrations, 21s, 

“Jt isa mine of information upon all matters connected with Siam and the 
Si chs Shan States, and will certainly become a standard work upon those little. 
os and highly interesting regions.”’—Times, — . 

uh Apart from its value to those who are interested in the commercial future of 
Sh n States, Mr. Hallett’s book will be appreciated by all who read books of 
po lor desire information ahout a portion of the world around which much 
tease st centres at the present time.”—Home and Colonial Mail. ; 
= om fascinating book of travels, It is no hasty itinerary dashed off imme- 
diately the traveller nears the neizhbourhvod of a printing-press, but a carefully 
4i ested narrative, stored not only with information collected by the author 
himeelf, put also with endless references to the researches of earlier and later 


explorers.’’—St. James's Gazette. 








At all Libraries. 


J 9 . 

The BULL i’ th’ THORN: a Romance. 
By Pav CusuiNG, Author of “The Blacksmith of Voe,” &. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 25s. 

«©The Bull i’ th’ Thorn’ will not only please those who have taken pleasure in 
this author’s former stories, but will also by the thoroughness with which it works 
in the kind of fiction that is especially in vogue at this moment, win him a large 
number of new readers...... Its style has the true romantic ring...... It is an 
excellent story, and will add much to its author’s reputation.’’—Scotsman. 


OUR HOME in AVEYRON. With Studies 


t Life and Customs in Aveyron and the Lot. By G. CurisTorpHER 
pars o> wd of “ Norfolk deeule and Rivers ;” and Mrs, BrouGHALt. 
8vo, with numerous Full-Page Illustrations, 15s, 

“A simple and pleasant book of studies of French peasant life and customs. 
waka The photographs by which it is illustrated are admirable, and bring South- 
Central France excellently before the 1eader.”—Athenzum, : é 

“The adventures of our authors are pleasantly and unpretendingly described, 
and they convey a very kindly impression of the villages and country people in 


that romantic region.’’—Daliy News, 
DR. HERMIONE: a Novel. By the Author 


of ‘Lady Bluebeard,” ** Zit and Xoe.’’ Crown Svo, 63. 
“A clever little story with a ciaracter of its own...... Few people figure in it, 
but those few are well and crisply drawn.’’—Atheneum, ‘ 
“The writing is witty, and spirited and unaffected ; there are scraps of genuine 
comedy, and the book abounds in thcse neat epitomes of men and things which 
were appreciated in the former (but still recent) works of this clever anonymous 
writer.”—Pictorial World, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 
FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST AND NEWEST BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers), from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


Library Boxes Gratis. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-Hand, at 
greatly Reduced Prices, 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Linrep, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





Just ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 
coth, 10s, 6d. 
By Madame CARETTE, 
THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL. 
Being Intimate Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries. 
THIRD EDITION, by SAME AUTHOR, price 63, 
MY MISTRESS, the EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


London : DEAN and SON, 1604 Fleet Street, E.C. 





MESSRS. BELLU’S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready at Maudie’s and all Libraries. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 
NOW PUBLISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


THE EARLY DIARY OF FRANCES 
BURNEY, 1768-1778. 


With a Selection from her Correspondence, and from the Journals of her Sisters, 
Susan and Charlotte Burney. 


Edited by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. 


“Mrs. Ellis, who has produced the best recent editions of ‘Evelina’ and 
‘Cecilia,’ has expended no small amount of labour on the production of Fanny 
Burney’s ‘ Early Diary,’ which is now printed for the first time. That it should 
have been so long retained in manuscript is surprising, for it almost vies in interest 
with the well-known diary that begins with the date at which these earlier pages 
= It is a work deserving all the care Mrs. Ellis has bestowed an it."— 
Atheneum, 


By FRANCES BURNEY (Madame D’ARBLAY). 
EVELINA. With an Intro-|CECILIA. With an Intro- 


duction and Notes by A. R. Exuis. duction and Notes by A. RB. Exurs. 
a 2 vols., 3s. 6d. eac 
[Bohn’s Novelists’ Library. 





[Bohn’s Novelists’ Library. 


NEW BOOK by Mr, GIFFEN. 
Tn 1 vol. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The GROWTH of CAPITAL. By 


Rosert GirFren, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Essays in Finance,” ‘“‘ Stock Exchange 
Securities,” &c. 


Ready at Mudie’s and all Libraries. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE CROWN PRINCE AND THE 
GERMAN IMPERIAL CROWN. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 


By GUSTAV FREYTAG, Author of “ Debit and Credit,” &c. 
Translated from the Seventh German Edition by 
GEORGE DUNCAN, M.A. 





A SECOND EDITION of 


PRINCIPLE in ART, &c. By 
CovENTRY PaTMORE. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


“Mr. Patmore excels in short and pithy sayings, apophthegms, which take 
fancy captive and linger in the memory.”—Saturday Review. 

“In these essays there is a pithy wisdom that reminds us of Bacon; and there 
is, too, in large measure, a gift which Bacon lacked—spiritual insight.’’—Sypectator. 


A FOURTH EDITION of 


HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWN- 


ING’S WORKS, By Mrs. SurHERLAND Orr. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





WORKS BY THE LATE DR. MACKAY. 


The SELECT POEMS of CHARLES 


MACKAY, Sewed, ls,; cloth, ls. 6d. 


A COMPANION to the WORKS of ALLAN RAMSAY, R. BURNS, Sir W. 
SCOTT, and ALL the SCOTTISH POETS. 


Large post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; half-bound, 8s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of LOWLAND SCOTCH. 


With an Introductory Chapter on the Literary History and the Poetry and 
Humour of the Scottish Language, and an Appendix of Scottish Proverbs. 
“A good, sound, useful piece of work.” —Saturday Review. 


London: WHITTAKER and CO., Paternoster Square. 


Only a limited number printed. In 3 vols. feap. 4to, half-calf, parchment sides, 
price £5 5s. the set. Prospectus oa application. 
Vol. I. now ready. 


SLANG AND ITS ANALOGUES, 
Past and Present. 
By JOHN 8S FARMER. 


A Dictionary, Historical and Comparative (on the lines of Dr. Murray’s New 
English Dictionary), of the Heterodox Speech of all Classes of Society, for more 
than 390 years ; with Synonyms in English, French, German, Italian, &c. 





By the SAME AUTHOR, 
In 1 vol. feap. 4to, bound in vellum, £2 2s, 


AMERICANISMS—OLD AND NEW. 
A BOOK FOR THE DESK, LIBRARY, OR GENERAL READING. 


“ Certainly the best and completest Dictionary of A-nericanisms at present 
existing.” —Atheneum, 


ALEXANDER P. WATT, 2 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREKT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for —. on the most favourable terms, orders for their owm 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For FEBRUARY. 


Tue Portuguese 1n East Arrica. By Daniel J. Rankin. 

One VIEW OF THE QUESTION. By hadyard Kipling. 

Lanb-PuRCHASE IN IRELAND. By T. W. Russel}, M.P. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: THE Democrat. By W. H. Mallock. 

Was 1T A OntME? By Amétie Rives Chanler. 

THE CITY OF THE CREED. By J. Theodore Bent. 

Art TEACHING AND TECHNICAL £cHOOLS. By Lady Dilke. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICANS. By Wm. Morton Fullerton. 

Russian CHARACTERISTICS.—V. By E. B. Lanin. 

MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. By Marion Hepworth Dixon. 

Tue SwaziLAND Question. (With Map.) By Sir Hercules Robinson, 
G.C.M.G. 

Mr. GLADSTONE ON GERMAN LITERATURE. By Karl Blind. 

OxrorD TUTORS AND THEIR PROFESSORIAL Critic. By W. L. Courtuey. 


The MARRIAGES of the BOURBONS. By 


Captain the Hon. D. A. Bincuam. With Illusirations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
“Captain Bingham has missed nothing that is picturesque or romantic in the 
history of France from the accession of Henri Quatre on the extinction of the 
House of Va'ois......We should do Captain Bingham injustice if we said that his 
pages are full of lively gossip, for he has not only studied and c»mpared the 
chroniclers and historians, but examined mosses of manuscripts hidden away in 
archives. Treating his subjects in the picture-que style of Michelet, he has 
aimed at making a thoroughly readable book.’’—Tiines. 


ACROBATS and MOUNTEBANKS. By H. 


Le Rovx and J. Garnier, Translated from the French by A. P. Morton, 
With 233 Lilustrations, crown 4to, 16s. 

““MM. Roux and Garnier are to be congra‘u'ated upon having produced a 
thoroughly interesting book. Mr. A. P. Morton, who translited the work from 
the French, has performed his task right well, so that we have here that rarity, 
a work in which the spirit and style of the authors do not suffer in the transla- 
tion. Add to these attractions the addition of 223 illustrations, and the good 
all-round attributes of the book will be conclu-ively proved.”—Venity Fair, 





NEW NOVELS. 
The WORLD and the CLOISTER. 


OswaALp JOHN SiMoN. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


DEAD STRIPES. By J. Carmichael. 3 


vols, crown 8yvo. 

**A very clever novel, of a high-class order, intellectual, refined, and eminently 
human...... The story is interesting and well told, it proving both iu the manner 
and arrangement marked artistic skill—there is no overstrain, or too palpable 
effort to create effect ; the author had a story to tell, and tells it with earnest- 
ness and concentrated power...... ‘Dead Stripes’ is a good novel, well written, 
well conceived and carried out...... Should take a high place in the novels of the 
season,’ —Life, 


LOUIS DRAYCOTT: the Story of his Life. 


By Mrs. R. S. pe Courcy Larran (Mrs, Leith Adams), 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
“In this present two-volume novel we are introduced to a delightful family 
whom we leara to know and admire through their own words ..... Tue characters 
are honest, truthful, brave or mo lest, unselfish, sweet-temperel], gay ant happy, 
and they one and «!] earn our respectful admiration. the impression of the 
whole book is altogether wholesome and pleasant.”—Whitehall Review, 


By 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 








Now ready, No. 2 of 


The CHILDREN’S GUIDE. 


DAVID BALSILLIE, M.A. Great success) FEBRUARY Number, 32 pp., 
richly Illu-trated, price 1d. Of the January Number (16 pp., price 24.), the 
following were the Press Opinions:— 

“Delightful reading...... The editor has struck out the happy idea for the in- 
struction, by fescination, of boys and girls, and has found also the pens and 
pencils to carry his idea into execution,””—Scotsman. ‘* Altogether this is one of 
the best magazines for children that we know.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


Edited by 


Published by the Proprietor, DAVID BALSILLIE, at 8 North 
Bridge, Edinburgh. Wholesale Agents—London: Messrs. SIMPKIN, MAR- 
SHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO. Edinburgh: Messrs. JOHN MENZIES 
and CO. To be had of all Newsagents. 


THE 





Now ready, 48 pp., price 3d. Monthly, 


SOCIAL PIONEER. 

Edited by DAVID BALSILLIE, M.A. 
ConTAINS PAPERS ON: 

LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART, by the following Writers:—Professor 
BALDWIN BROWN ; JOHN BURNET, B.A., Fellow of Merton Coll., Oxford ; 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S.E., Joint-Author of ‘ Evolution of Sex ;’’ 
HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., &c.; and SUMMARIES of the MAGA- 
ZINES by M. E. SADLER, M.A. (Secretary to the Oxford University Delegates), 
Professor KIRKPATRICK, Edin. Univ., the EDITOR, and others. Also, 
Reviews of chief Books of the Month. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘If the editor of ‘The Social Pioneer’ can ‘make it pay’ to maintain 
the level of the first number of this new venture, he should certainly 
be at no loss for readers.”—Bristol Evening News. ‘‘It is well-written 
and well-printed matter.’—Scotsmen. “Is likely to take a very high 
place on the list of monthlies, and one, moreover, which is not occupied 
by any other magazine.”’—Glasgow Herald, ‘*‘ The papers in the first number seem 
admirably calculated to fulfil the purpose.”—Glasgow Evening Times. ‘A leading 
feature isa review of contemporary thought, which in point of comprehensiveness 
and quality, Mr. Stead himself could not excvl.”—Zancashire Evening Post. “A 
magazine of great promise.”—Edinburgh Evening News. “Subjects treated...... 
most interesting......Able writers......Magazines exhaustively reviewed......Capital 
prize competitions.”"—Dundee Courier and Argus. ‘‘ A more excellent venture of 
this kind has not been brought under the public notice for some time.”—Wor- 
cester Chroiicle. 


Pablished by the Proprietor, DAVID BALSILLIE, 8 North 
Bridge, Edinburgh. Wholesale Agents—London : Messrs. SIMPKIN, MAR- 
SHALL, HAMILTON, KENT,and0O. Edinburgh: Messrs. JOHN MENZIES, 
and CO, To be had of all Newsagents. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S Ligt. 





Now ready, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR FEBRUARY, 1890, 
1. Atas! By Rhoda Broughton, Author of ‘‘ Nancy,” &>, 
2. “ DoNEC ASPIRET DIES, ET INCLINENTUR UMBRE,” 
3. Horace WaLpo.r’s LETrERS, 
4. A Virernta Poor-Hovse, 
5. ‘“*CamELot Noon.” 
6. ‘‘ MOTHERS ”’—ACCORDING TO ENGLISH NOVELISTS, 
7 
8. 
9. 


Part I, Chaps, 5.9, 


VALE Piacr, Pont STREET. 

MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF, 

StaGce-FRIGHT. Sicilian sia ile sa 

10. PearLt-Powper. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes, Author of “ Ought tet 
Her,” &c. Chaps. 6-11, : ght We to Visit 





/ 


NEW WORKS. 
The CORRESPONDENCE of the 


PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. Translated and Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Note, by Guy LE StranGE. In 2 vols. demy 8yo, with Portraits 
30s. is 
“ These letters possess a powerful fascination, which increases as we read, and 
which seems to be mainly owing to the fact that they enable us to watch closely 
aud almost Cay by day, the thoughts and feelings of one of the great leaders and 
one of the principal feminine participators in a series of deeply interesting poli- 
tical transactions, and thus impart the very throb of life to the history of the 
period,’ — Scotsman, 


The FIRST of the BOURBONS. 


By CaTHERINE CHARLOTTE Lapy Jackson, Author of “Old Paris,” &e, 
2 vols, large crown 8:0, with Portraits, 24s, 


SARDINIA and the SARDES. By 


CuarLes Epwarpes, Author of “‘ Letters from Crete.’’ In demy 8yo, lds, 


‘“As Mr. Edwardes is master of a fluent and graceful literary style, and has the 
knack, so rare among Britons, of putting himself on easy terms with his sur- 
roundings, whatever they may be, it follows that his books are both instructive 
and amusing. This may certainly be affirmed of his present volume,’’—Scottish 


NEW NOVELS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The PHANTOM FUTURE,” 


SUSPENSE. By H. S. Merriman, 


Author of ‘* Young Mistley,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Now ready. 


STRANGE GODS. By Constance 


CoTTreRELL, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Undeniably charming. Few authors would venture on an idyll in three 
volumes. Fewer still possess the grace of fancy, delicacy of touch, and also the 
worldly wisdom to render such a venture successful. The writer comes with 
flying colours out of this difficult ordeal, and only at the end of the story does 
the idea suggest it-elf that its chief merit consists in the spell exercised by au 
criginal and picturesque manner.’’—Morning Post. 


3y the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MASTERS of the WORLD,” &c, 


The LOCKET: a Tale of Old 


Guernsey. By Mary A. M. Hoppus (Mrs, Marks). In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ VENETIA’S LOVERS.” 


A HURRICANE in PETTICOATS. 
By Lesxre Keitu, Author of ‘‘ The Chilcotes,”’ &c. In 3 vols, crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “MINERVA LIBRARY.” 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 


POE’S TALES OF MYSTERY 
AND IMAGINATION. 


Already published in this Series :— 


CHARLES DARWIN’S JOURNAL, 

The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

BORROW’S BIBLE in SPAIN, 

EMERSON’S COMPLETE PROSE WORKS. 
GALTON’S SOUTH AFRICA. 

The BETROTHED LOVERS. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. 

TRAVELS on the AMAZON. 

DEAN STANLEY’S LIFE of DR. ARNOLD. 





London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


~ ROBERT BROWNING. 


Three Portraits of ROBERT and Mrs. BROWNING are 
given in the ART JOURNAL for FEBRUARY. Forty: 
two Illustrations and One Etching, price ls. 6d. 








London: J. 8S. VIRTUE and CO., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S seaiie! 


NEW EDITION OF MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 


oo MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


TORICAL ESSAYS. Trevelyan Edition, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 95. 


*,* This Edition is issued in vesponse to the demand for a Cheap Editivn 
of the Essays in large type. 


The SKIPPER in ARCTIC SEAS. By 


Water J. CLurrerseck, Joint-Author of ‘Three in Norway” and “ B.C, 
1987.” With Map and 39 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 10s, 64. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. DE SALIS. 


WRINKLES and NOTIONS for EVERY 


HOUSEHOLD. By Mrs. pe Satis, Author of ‘Entrées 4 la Mode,” 
‘ Savonries A la Mode,” ‘* Sweets a la Mode,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. (New Volume 


Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., and the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 


WINCHESTER. By G. W. Kitchin, D.D., 


Dean of Winchester. With 3 Maps, crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 


WORKS BY JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. 
The ZENEID of VIRGIL. Translated into 


English Verse. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The POEMS of VIRGIL. Translated into 
English Prose, Crown 8yo, 6s, 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR BECKER. 
GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes in the Time 


of Augustus. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CHARICLES; or, [Illustrations of the 


Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
GOBI or SHAMO: a Story of Three Songs. 


By G. G. A. Murray, Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 1 vol. 
crown §yo, 6s, 


“ Recites the moving adventures by flood and field of three Europeans, and the 


multifarious p: ri which the travellers are beset from sulphur lakes, torrents, 
explosions, robbers, starvation, and the frosts and snows of the dread journey 


to Llassa,"—Times. 
MRS. FENTON: a Sketch. By W. E. 
Norris. Crown 8yo, 63. 
"A piece of polished workmanship, which will be enjoyed by all lovers of 
artistic fiction.”— Observer, 
“Brims over with the quiet amusement that comes of a just and good- 
hamoured observation of life.”—Scotsman, 






A STORY OF MONMOUTH’S REBELLION. 


MICAH CLARKE: his Statement as made 


to his Three Grandchildren, Joseph, Gervas, and Reuben, during the Hard 
Winter of 1734. By A, Conan Dorie. New and Cheaper Edition, with 
Frontispiece and Vignette, crown 8yo, price 3:. 6c. 

* This is, from every point of view, one of the most admirable and interesting 
hi: torical tales written in our generation. The action never drags and is never 
hurried ; the local colour is excellent, without being obtrusive ; ‘and the great 
laws of artistic proportion are never lost sight of.’’ 


A DANGEROUS CATSPAW: a Story. By 


Davip Curistre Murray and Henry Murray. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


LADY CAR: the Sequel of a Life. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 





—Academy. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 
MAGAZINE, FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS. 

Vircinin: A TALE OF ONE HuNDRED YEARS AGO. 

Chaps. 7-11, 
A BaLLap OF Bravery.—I.: M. Danret Periton. By E. Nesbit. 
Tur Hisrory or an Inrancy.—II. By Jean Ingelow. 
Ericcrus Wrny. In Seven Chapters. By A. D. Hall. 
Hosis anp Gursrs. By Christine G. J. Reeve, 
Syaits, By Arthur Somerset, 
Os Soe Cuvrcn Services Firty Years AGO, By Eilen Dudley. 
AT THe Sign or THE Snip. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMAN’S 


By Val Prinsep, A.R.A. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
The NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. By 


Witi1aM Braces, Author of “ A Prince:s of Thule,” ‘In Far Lochabet” “4 
Danghter of Heth,’”’ &ce. 3 vols. crown Svo, cloth, 31s, 61. 


KIT and KITTY: a Story of West Middle- 


sex. By R. D. Birackmors, Author of “Lorna Doone,’* “ Clara Vaughan,” 
 Springhaven,”’ ‘‘ Cripps the Carricr,” &e. Third Edition, 3 vols, crown 8yvo, 
cloth, 31s. 61. 

“«¢ Kit and Kitty’ is a manly book, with a sort of fine, open delicacy of senti- 
ment, thoroughly wholesome and ple asing. The book is rather long for the taste 
of the moment, but it is well supplied with varied and exciting incidents, and few 
recent novels have maintained so high a standard of excellence throughout.”— 


Athenzum. 
DUCHESS FRANCES: a Novel. By Sarah 
2 vols. crown 


TYTLER. pum or of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “ Lady Bell,” &c. 
Svo, cloth, 21 


IN SATAN’S BONDS: a Story of Love and 


Crime. By Freperick Eastwoop, Author of ‘The Chronicle of Sir Harry 
Earlsleigh, Bart.,’ *** Calumny,” &e. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


IMPORTANT WORKS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The LATE Dr. WESTLAND MARSTON’S LAST WORK. 


OUR RECENT ACTORS: being Recollec- 


tions Critical, and in many cases Personal, of late Distinguished Performers 
of both Sexes. With some Incidental Notices of Living Actors. By Dr. 
} ESiLAND Marston. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
Next week. 
a Dr. Marston’s memoirs of ‘ Recent Actors" mty be recommer PF excellent 
reading...... Set solarly, but thoroughly interesting, impartial and wholly gemal, 
Dr. Marston’s book may be commended to those by whom the ordinary chronicles 


of the stage are esteemed mere draff and husks.” —World. 
The LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP 


FRASER. By Joun W. Diaa@ir, M.A., Vicar of Mossley Hill, Liverpool, 
Hon. Canon of Liver; ool, Author ‘of e Godliness and Manliness,’’ * True 
Religion,” &e. ; also E ditor of ‘‘ Bishop Fraser’s Sermons.” Fourth Edition 
in the press, 1 vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 12s, 6d. 
** Many important and hitherto unpublished letters enrich a volume which 
casts a flood of light on every phase of Dr. Fraser’s career in Lancashire...... This 
fascinating biography.— Standard. 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S LIFE. 


By ber Son, CHARLES Epwarp Stowr. Demy 8vo, pp. 540, cloth extra, top 
gilt, with Portraits, Fac-similes, and other Illustrations, 15s. 

“Tt is an extremely interesting and instructive book...... But little or nothing 
that is here given could be dispensed with, and the trivial, no less than the im- 
portant matters set forth, help to make a striking and what looks like a singa- 
larly truthful picture of the life of a brave woman and a successful author. 
Atheneum. 


The COLONIAL YEAR-BOOK. By A. J. 


R. TRENDELL, C.M.G.,of the Inner Temple. With Introduction by Professor 
SEELEY. Crown 8vo, 750 pp. cloth, 6. 


NEW WORKS OF TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION. 
JOURNAL of H.M.S. ‘ENTERPRISE’ on 


the EXPEDITION in SEARCH of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S SHIPS by 
BEHRING STRAIT, 1850-55. By Captain Ricnarp CoLiinson, C.B, R.N,, 
Commander of the Expedition. With a Memoir of his other Services. Edited 
by his Brother, Major-General T., B. CoLtiinson, R.E. Demy 8vo, with 6 
Maps, Portrait, &., cloth, 14s 

the 


AUSTRALIA TWICE TRAVERSED : 


Romance of Exploration. Being a Narrative compiled from the Journals of 
Five Exploring Expeditions into and through Central, South, and Western 
Australia from 1872 to 1876. By Ernest GILEs, Fellow and Gold Medallist 
of the Royal Geographical Society, London. With 6 Maps and numerous 
lllustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 30s. 
“ Both an interesting book of travel, and a monument to courage and per- 
severance...... We can hear tily recommend Mr. Giles’s honest narrative of defeat 
and victory to all lovers of Greater Britain.” —Daily Telegraph. 


NEW ZEALAND for the EMIGRANT, 


INVALID, and TOURIST: the Resnlt of Nine Years’ Experience. By JoHN 
Mocrray Moorr, M.D, F.R.G.S. Illustrated by 4 Maps, &., crown 8vo, 250 
___ pp, cloth, 53, 


WORKS BY HENRY M. STANLEY, the African Explorer. 


DITIONS now ready, Sino 3s. Gd. each 


HOW! FOUND LIVINGSTONE. Including 


Travels, Adventures, and Discoveries in Central Africa, and Four Months’ 
Residence with Dr. ‘Living stone. With numerous Map; and Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT; or, 
Sources of the Nile around the Great Lakes Victoria and Tanganika, and 
down the Congo to the Atlantic Ocean. With numerous Maps and Illustra- 
tions, crown 8ve, cloth, 12s. 6d. and 3s, 6d. 


The STORY of EMIN’S RESCUE, as told 


in STANLEY’S LETTERS. Published by Mr. Stanley’s permission. Edited 
by J. Scorr Kerr, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. Witha 
Map of the Route from the Congo to the Coast. Crown 8vo, boards, ls. 




















Now ready, price One Shilling. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER, COonNTENTS. 
Tue Stanpina Army OF GREAT Baritarn. General Viscount Wolseley, K.P., &. 
9 Illustrations, drawn by R. Caton Woodville. 
A Masestic Literary Fossit, Mark Twain. 
A Puiatonic Arrarr, A Story. Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 
BENVENUTO CELLINI. Elizabeth W. Latimer. 9 Illustrations. 
Jamaica, NEw and OLD. Second Paper. Howard Pyle. With 
drawn by Howard aa 
Tue Lake-Dwetters. S. H. M. Byers. 13 Illustrations, 
Youma. A Story. Part Il. Lafeadio Hearn. 
TALKS WITH Epison. George Parsons Lathrop. 
Tue TwENTY-NINTH OF FEBRUARY. Brander Matthews. 
NiGutTs anp Days with De Quincey. James Hogg. 
THE New York Banks. Illustrated. Richard Wheatley. 
Besides numerous Poews, &c, 70 Illustrations. 
London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, Limited 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


23 Illustrations, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 








MR. BROWNING’S LAST VOLUME. 
NOTICE.—TZ7HE SEVENTH EDITION OF 


ASOLANDO: 


Fancies and_ Facts, 


By ROBERT BROWNING, 


Feap. 8vo, 5s., is now ready. 





ROBERT BROW 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


NIN G’S WORKS. 


Sixteen Volumes, crown 8vo, bound in Sets, £4; or the Volumes bound separately, each 5s. 
This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. BRowNinG at different periods of his life, and a few Illustrations. 


CONTENTS OF 


THE VOLUMES. 


1. Pauline: and Sordello. | 7.In a Baleony: and Dramatis] 13. Aristophanes’ Apology, including 
s Persone. With a Portrait of Mr. a Transcript from Buripides, being 
2. Paracelsus: and Strafford. Browning. The Last Adventure of Balaustion 
3. Pippa Passes: King Victor and| 8. The Ring and the Book. Books and The Agamemnon of Aischylus. 


ing Charles: The Return of the i.toiv. With 2 Illustrations. 14. Pacchiarotto, and How He 


Druses: and A Soul’s Tragedy. With 9. The Ring and the Book. Books 


Portrait of Mr. Browning. v. to viii. 


0. i n Book. Books i : 
4.A Blot on tho Scutcheon:| ! ie he eat ser of Guido Fran-| 15. Dramatic Idyls, First Series. 


Colombe’s:Birthday: and Men and 


¥ ini. 
omen. ceschini 


Dramatic Romances: and Christ- 
mas Eve and Easter Day. 


6. Dramatic Lyrics: and Luria. 


CN 





Worked in Distemper; with other 
Poems: La Saisiez: aud The Two 
Poets of Croisic. 


Dramatic Idyls, Second Series: ani 


11. Balaustion’s Adventure: Prince Jocoseria. ; 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Saviour | 16. Ferishtah’s Fancies : and 
of Society: and Fifine at the Fair. 

12. Red Cotton Nightcap Country: 
and The Inn Album. 


Parleyings with Certain People of 
Importance in their Day. With a 
Poitrait cf Mr. Browning, 








NEW POPULAR SCIENCE VOLUME. 
Ready this day, with 100 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 16s. 


ASPECTS OF THE EARTH: 


A Popular Account of some Familiar Geological Phenomen.. 


By N. 8. SHALER, 
Professor of Geology in Harvard University. 


Ready this day, small crown 8vo, 5:., with a Fac-simile of Mrs, Browning's 
Handwriting, and an JIlustration of the Sitting-Room in Casa Guidi. 


VOLUME IV. OF THE 
NEW EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


*,* This Edition will be completed in Six Monthly Volumes. 
Just published, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s 


The NETHER WORLD. By George 


Gisstne, Author of ‘* Demos,” “ Thyrza,” A Life’s Morning,” &c. 
* Terrible in its earnestness, in its ‘ untouched’ photography of the desperate 


struggles and bitter misery of the London poor; never was word-painting more 


thoronghly and obviously true.”— World. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUME.—Ready this day, crown Svo, 6s. 


‘CHARLES FRANKLYN, of the CAMEL 


| CORP3. By HasmBrs. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITION 
| OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, bound in cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price ls, 6:. 
Vol. V.—MARY BARTON; and other Tales. 
*,* This Edition will be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, 


| Now ready, 6d. (New Series), No. 80, 

The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 
| containing :—‘‘ The BURNT MILLION,” by JAMES PAYN, 
Author of “ By Proxy,” Sc. Chaps. 30-33.— GRANGERISING.” 
— HARD CITIZENS.” —* TABAI, the WIZARD.”—“ AFTER. 
THOUGHTS.’—“ REAL ESTATE in VOLCANIC REGIONS.” 
—*KITTLE CATTLE;” and “ JOANNA’S BRACELET.” 





WwW M. 


THACKERAY’S 


WORKS. 


THE CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


IN 26 VOLUMES, CROWN 8vo, 3s. 6d. EACH. 
Sets in cloth, £4 11s.; cr handsomely bound in half-morocco, £8 8s. 


THIS EDITION CONTAINS ALTOGETHER 1,773 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Vanity Fair. Illustrated by the Author. ; Burlesques. Illustrated by the Author | Ballads; The Rose and the Ring. 


2 vols, | and George Cruikshank, 


Iilustrated by the Author, Lady But'er (Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson), George du Maurier, John 


Pendennis, [Illustrated by the Author | parig §ketch-Book, Little Travels, and | Collier, H. Furniss, @. G. Kilburne, M. Fitzgerald, 


2 vols. 


Roadside Sketches. Illustrated by the and J. P. Atkinson. 


The Newcomes. [Illustrated by Richard | Author, T. R. Macquoid, and J. P. Atkinson. Roundabout Papers. To which is added 


Doyle. 2 vols. 


The Second Funeral of Napoleon. 


Esmond. [Illustrated by George du| The Yellowplush Papers ; The Fitz- Illustrated by the Author, Charles Keene, and 


Maurier. 


oodle Papers; Cox's Diary; Character M. Fitzgerald. 


- ae | : strated by the Auth d q 
The Virginians, Illustrated by the | Sketches. | lastrated by the Anthor and| The Four Georges, and The English 


Author. 2 vols. 


Humourists of the Eighteenth Cen- 
Linley Sambour.e, Frederick Walker, and F, 


The Adventures of Philip. Illustrated The Irish Sketch Book; Critical;  fR57; Summow ee pacathor, Frank Dicksee, 
B. | 


by the Author, Frederick Walker, and R, 


The Great Hoggarty Diamond; A Little 


Reviews. Iilustrated by the Author, George Barnard. 
Wallace, 2 vols. | Cruikshank, John Leech, and M. Fitzgerald. 


Lovel the Widower ; The Wolves and 


* ° the Lamb; Denis Duval. To which is 
Dinner at Timmins’s; Cornhill to The Memoirs of Barty Lyndon 3 ne ad of an Essay on the Writings of W. M. 
Cue if — by the Author, J, P. Atkin-on, R.A. Gcorge Craikshank, and W. Ralston. ’ ackeray by LESLIE STEPHEN. Illustrated by 


Christmas Books. [Illustrated by the 
Author and Richard Doyle, 


the Author and Frederick Walker, 


| . 
Catherine: a Story; Men’s Wives; Miscellaneous Essays, Sketches, and 
| The Bedford Row Conspiracy. Illus- Reviews. With Illustrations by the Author. 


The Book of Snobs; Travels and trated by the Author, L. Fildes, A.R.A.,and R. B, | Contributions to “‘Punch,” 132 Illus- 


Sketches. Illustrated by the Author. | Wallace. 





trations by the Author, 


OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. 


large 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 


*,* This Edition con'ains some of Mi. Thackeray’s Writings not before collected, with many additional Illustrations, 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 


£9; or half-russia, marbled edges, £13 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
*,* The Volumes ave sola separately, in cloth, 7s, 6d, each. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, 


scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3 5s.; and in half-morocco, gilt, £5 10s, 
* 


'a* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols., in handsome ebonised case, £2 12s. 6d. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in halj-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s.6d. each; or in paper cover, 1s. each, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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